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CuarreR XXXII. 


FALLEN FROM HER HIGH ESTATE. 


HE ‘Black Bull’ at Hunston is one of those old inns which have 

been superseded, wherever it is practicable, by new ones, and 
which are in consequence eagerly resorted to by enlightened persons, 
wherever they are to be found; but there was nobody in Hunston, 
beyond the ordinary little country-town visitors, to appreciate its 
comfortable old rooms, old furniture, and old ways.. When there was 
a county ball, the county people who had daughters engaged rooms 
in it occasionally, and the officers coming from Scarlett-town filled up 
all the corners. But county balls were rare occurrences, and there 
had not been yet under the régime of old Saymore a single instance 
of exceptional gaiety or fulness. So that, though it was highly 
respectable, and the position of landlord one of ease and dignity, the 
profits had been as yet limited. Saymore himself, however, in the 
spotless perfection of costume which he had so long kept up at Mount, 
and with his turn for artistic arrangements, and general humble fol- 
lowing of the ‘ fads’ of his young ladies, was in himself a model of a 
master for a Queen Anne house (though not in the least what the 
prototype of that character would have been), and was in a fair way 
to make his house everything which a house of that period ought to 
be. And though Keziah, in the most fashionable of nineteenth-cen- 
tury dresses, was a decided anachronism, yet her little face was plea- 
sant to the travellers, arriving hot and dusty on an August evening, 
and finding in those two well-known figures a something of home 
which went to their hearts. To see Saymore at the carriage door 
made Mrs. Mountford put her handkerchief to her eyes, a practice 
which she had given up for at least six months past. And, to 
compare small things with great, when Keziah showed them to their 
rooms, notwithstanding the pride of proprietorship with which she 
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led the way, the sight of Anne and Rose had a still greater effect 
upon little Mrs. Saymore; Rose especially, in her Paris dress, with a 
waist like nothing at all—whereas to see Keziah, such a figure! She 
cried, then dried her tears, and recollected the proud advances in ex- 
perience and dignity she had made, and her responsibilities as head 
of a house, and all her plate and linen, and her hopes: so much had 
she gone through, while with them everything was just the same: 
thus pride on one side in her own second chapter of life, and envy 
on the other of the freedom of their untouched lives produced a 
great commotion in her. ‘Mr. Saymore and me, we thought this 
would be the nicest for Miss Anne, and I put you here, Miss Rose, 
next to your mamma. Oh, yes, I am very comfortable. I have 
everything as I wish for. Mr. Saymore don’t deny me nothing— 
he’d buy me twice as many things as I want, if I'd let him. How 
nice you look, Miss Rose, just the same, only nicer; and such style! 
Is that the last fashion? It makes her look just nothing at all, don’t 
it, Miss Anne? Oh, when we was all at Mount, how we'd have copied 
it, and twisted it, and changed it to look something the same, and 
not the least the same—but I’ve got to dress up to forty and look as 
old as I can now.’ 

Saymore came into the sitting-room after them with his best bow, 
and that noiseless step, and those ingratiating manners which had 
made him the best of butlers. ‘I have nothing to find fault with, 
ma’am, he said. ‘I’ve been very well received, very well received. 
Gentlemen as remembered me at Mount has been very kind. Mr. 
Loseby, he has many a little luncheon here. “I'll not bother my old 
housekeeper,” he says, when he has gentlemen come sudden. “I'll 
just step over to my old friend Saymore. Saymore knows how to 
send up a nice little lunch, and he knows a good glass of wine when 
he sees it.” That’s exactly what Mr. Loseby said, no more than three 
days ago. But business is quiet,’ Saymore added. ‘I don’t complain, 
but things is quiet; we’d be the better, ma’am, of a little more stir 
here.’ 

‘ But I hope you find everything comfortable—at home, Saymore?’ 
said his former mistress. * You know I always told you it was an 
experiment. I hope you find everything comfortable at home.’ 

‘Meaning Mrs. Saymore, ma’am?’ replied the landlord of the 
¢ Black Bull,’ with dignity. ‘I’m very glad to say as she have given 
me and everybody great satisfaction. She is young, but that is a 
fault, as I made so bold as to observe to you, ma’am, on a previous 
occasion, a fault as is sure to mend. I’ve never repented what I 
did when I married. She’s as nice as possible downstairs, but never 
too nice—giving herself no airs: but keeping her own place. She’s 
given me every satisfaction,’ said Saymore, with much solemnity. 
In the meantime Keziah was giving her report on the other side of 
the question, upstairs. 

‘No, Miss Anne. I can’t say as I’ve repented. Oh, no, I've 
never repented. Mr. Saymore is very much respected in Hunston— 
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and there’s never a day that he don’t bring me something, a ribbon or 
a new collar, or a story book if he can’t think of nothing else. It 
was @ little disappointing when mother was found not to do in the 
kitchen. You see, Miss Anne, we want the best of cooking when 
strangers come, and mother, she was old-fashioned. She’s never for- 
given me, though it wasn’t my fault. And Tommy, he was too mis- 
chievous for a waiter. We gave him a good long try, but Mr. Say- 
more was obliged at last to send him away. Mother says she don’t 
see what it’s done for her, more than if I had stayed at Mount—but 
I’m very comfortable myself, Miss Anne,’ said Keziah, with a curtsey 
and a tear. 

‘I am very glad to hear it: and I hope you'll be still happier by- 
and-by,’ said Anne, retiring to the room which was to be hers, and 
which opened from the little sitting-room in which they were stand- 
ing. Rose remained behind for further talk and gossip. And when 
all the news was told Keziah returned to her admiration of the fashion 
of Rose’s gown. 

‘ Are they all made like that now, in Paris? Oh, dear, I always 
thought when you went to France I'd go too. I always thought 
of Paris. But it wasn’t to be.’ 

‘You see, Keziah, you liked Saymore best,’ said Rose, fixing her 
mischievous eyes upon Keziah’s face, who smiled a little sheepish 
smile, and made a little half-pathetic appeal with her eyes, but did 
not disown the suggestion, which flattered her vanity if not her 
affection. 

‘You are as blooming as a rose, Miss—as you always was,’ said 
Keziah, ‘but what’s Miss Anne been a-doing to herself? She’s like a 
white marble image in a church; I never saw her that pale.’ 

‘ Hush!’ cried Rose, in a whisper, pointing to the door behind them, 
by which Anne had disappeared ; and then she came close to the ques- 
tioner, with much pantomime and mystery. ‘Don’t say a word, 
Keziah. It is all broken off. She has thrown the gentleman over. 
Hush, for heaven’s sake, don’t say a word!’ 

‘You don’t mean it, Miss Rose. Broken off! Mr. Dou ; 

Rose put her hand on the little landlady’s mouth. ‘She must 
not hear we are talking of her. She would never forgive me. And 
besides, I don’t know—it is only a guess; but I am quite sure.’ 
Keziah threw up her hands and her eyes. ‘All broken off—thrown 
the gentleman over! Is there someone else?’ she whispered, 
trembling, thinking with mingled trouble and complacency of her own 
experiences in this kind, and of her unquestioned superiority nowa- 
days to the lover whom she had thrown over—the unfortunate Jim. 

‘No, no, no,’ said Rose, making her mouth into a circle, and 
shaking her head. No other! No richer, better, more desirable lover! 
This was a thing that Keziah did not understand. Her face grew 
pale with wonder, even with awe. To jilt a gentleman for your own 
advancement in life, that might be comprehensible—but to do it 
to your own damage, and have cheeks like snowflakes in consequence— 
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that was a thing she could not make out. It made her own position, 
with which she was already satisfied, feel twice as advantageous and 
comfortable; even though her marriage had not turned out so well 
for mother and the boys as Keziah had once hoped. 

Mr. Loseby came across the street, humming a little tune, to join 
them at dinner. He was shining from top to toe in his newest black 
suit, all shining from his little varnished shoes to his bald head, and 
with the lights reflected in his spectacles. It was a great day for the 
lawyer, who was fond of both the girls, and who had an indulgent 
amity, mingled with contempt, for Mrs. Mountford herself, such as 
men so often entertain for their friends’ wives. He was triumphant 
in their arrival, besides, and very anxious to secure that they should 
return to the neighbourhood and settle among their old friends. He, 
too, however, after his first greetings were over, was checked in his 
rejoicings by the paleness of his favourite. ‘What have you been 
doing to Anne ?’ were, after his salutations, the first words he said. 

‘If anything has been done to her, it is her own doing,’ said Mrs. 
Mountford, with a little indignation. 

‘Nothing has been done to me,’ said Anne, with a smile. ‘I 
hear that I am pale, though I don’t notice it. It is all your letters, 
Mr. Loseby, and the business you give me. I have to let mamma 
and Rose go to their dissipations by themselves.’ 

‘Our dissipations! You do not suppose I have had spirits for 
much dissipation,’ said Mrs. Mountford, now fully reminded of her 
position as a widow, and with her usual high sense of duty, deter- 
mined to live up to it. She pressed her handkerchief upon her eye- 
lids once more, after the fashion she had dropped. ‘ But it is true 
that I have tried to go out a little,’ she added, ‘more than I should 
have done at home—for Rose’s sake.’ 

‘You were quite right,’ said the lawyer; ‘ the young ones cannot 
feel as we do, they cannot be expected to go on in our groove. And 
Rose is blooming like her name. But I don’t like the looks of Anne. 
Have I been giving you so much business todo? But then, you see, 
I expected that you would have Mr. Douglas close at hand, to help 
you. Indeed, my only wonder was P 

Here Mr. Loseby broke off, and had a fit of coughing, in which 
the rest of the words were lost. He had surprised a little stir in the 
party, a furtive interchange of looks between Mrs. Mountford and 
Rose. And this roused the alarm of the sympathetic friend of the 
family, who, indeed, had wondered much—as he had begun to say— 

* No,’ said Anne, with a smile, ‘ you know I was always a person 
of independent mind. I always liked to do my work myself. Besides, 
Mr. Douglas has his own occupations, and the chief part of the time 
we have been away.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Mr. Loseby. He was much startled by the 
consciousness which seemed to pervade the party, though nothing more 
was said. Mrs. Mountford became engrossed with her dress, which 
had caught in something ; and Rose, though generally very determined 
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in her curiosity, watched Anne, the spectator perceived, from under 
her eyelids. Mr. Loseby took no notice externally. ‘ That’s how it 
always happens,’ he said cheerfully ; ‘with the best will in the world 
we always find that our own business is as much as we can get 
through. I have found out that to my humiliation a hundred times 
in my life.’ 

‘These questions about the leases are the most difficult,’ said 
Anne, steadily. ‘I suppose the old tenants are not always the best.’ 

‘My dear, I hope in these bad times we may get tenants at all, 
old or new,’ said the old lawyer. And then he plunged into the 
distresses of the country, the complaints of the farmers, the troubles 
of the labourers, the still greater trials of the landlord. ‘ Your 
cousin Heathcote has made I don’t know how much reduction. I am 
not at all sure that he is right. It is a dreadfully bad precedent for 
other landlords. And for himself he simply can’t afford it. But I 
cannot get him to hear reason. ‘ What does it matter tome?” he 
says, “ I have always enough to live on, and those that till the land 
have the best right to any advantage they can get out of it.” What 
can you say to a man that thinks like that? I tell him he is a fool 
for his pains; but it is I who am a fool for mine, for he takes no 
notice though I talk myself hoarse.’ 

‘Indeed, I think it is very unjustifiable conduct,’ said Mrs. 
Mountford. ‘He should think of those who are to come after him. 
A man has no right to act in that way as if he stood by himself. 
He ought to marry and settle down. I am sure I hope he will have 
heirs of his own, and not leave the succession to that horrid little 
Edward. To think of a creature like that in Mount would be more 
than I could bear.’ 

‘I doubt if Heathcote will ever marry; not unless he gets the one 
woman— But we don’t all get that even when we are most lucky,’ 
said the old lawyer, briskly. ‘He is crotchety, crotchety, full of 
his own ideas: but a fine fellow all the same.’ 

‘Does he want to marry more than one woman?’ cried Rose, 
opening great eyes, ‘and you talk of it quite coolly, as if it was not 
anything very dreadful; but of course he can’t, he would be hanged 
or something. Edward is not so bad as mamma says. He is silly; 
but, then, they are mostly silly.’ She had begun to feel that she 
was a person of experience, and justified in letting loose her opinion. 
All this time it seemed to Mr. Loseby that Anne was going through 
her part like a woman on the stage. She was very quiet; but she 
seemed to insist with herself upon noticing everything, listening to 
all that was said, giving her assent or objection. In former times 
she had not been at all so particular, but let the others chatter with 
a gentle indifference to what they were saying. She seemed to attend 
to everything, the table, and the minutie of the dinner, letting 
nothing escape her to-night. 

‘I think Heathcote is right,’ she said; ‘ Edward will not live te 
succeed him ; and, if he does not marry, why should he save money, 
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and pinch others now, on behalf of a future that may never come? 
What happens if there is no heir to an entail? Could not it all be 
eaten up, all consumed, re-absorbed into the country, as it were, by 
the one who is last ?’ 

‘Nonsense, Anne. He has no right to be the last. No one has 
any right to be the last. To let an old family die down,’ cried Mrs, 
Mountford, ‘it is a disgrace. What would dear papa have said ? 
When I remember what a life they all led me because I did not have 
a boy—as if it had been my fault! Iam sure if all the hair off my 
head, or everything I cared for in my wardrobe, or anything in the 
world I had, could have made Rose a boy, I would have sacrificed it. I 
must say that if Heathcote does not marry I shall think I have been 
very badly used: though, indeed, his might all be girls too,’ she 
added, half hopefully, half distressed.. ‘ Anyhow the trial ought to 
be made.’ Notwithstanding the danger to the estate, it would have 
heen a little consolation to Mrs. Mountford if Heathcote on marrying 
had been found incapable, he also, of procuring anything more than 
girls from Fate. 

‘When an heir of entail fails Mr. Loseby began, not un- 
willing to expound a point on which he was an authority; but Rose 
broke in and interrupted him, never having had any wholesome fear 
of her seniors before her eyes. Rose wanted to know what was 
going to be done now they were here? if they were to stay all the 
autumn in the ‘ Black Bull’? if they were to take a house anywhere ? 
and generally what they were to do? This gave Mr. Loseby occasion 
to produce his scheme. There was an old house upon the property 
which had not been entailed, which Mr. Mountford had bought with 
his first, wife’s money, and which was now the inheritance of Rose. It 
had been suffered to fall out of repair, but it was still an inhabitable 
house. ‘You know it, Anne,’ the lawyer said; ‘it would be an 
amusement to you all to put it in order. A great deal could be done 
in a week or two. Iam told there is no amusement like furnishing, 
and you might make a pretty place of it.’ The idea, however, was 
not taken up with very much enthusiasm. 

‘In all probability,’ Mrs. Mountford said, ‘we shall go abroad 
again for the winter. The girls like it, and it is very pleasant, when 
one can, to escape from the cold.’ 

The discussion of this subject filled the rest of the evening. 
Mr. Loseby was very anxious on his side. He declared that it did 
not bind them to anything, that to have a house, a pied-d-terre, 
‘even were it only to put on your cards,’ was always an advantage. 
After much argument it was decided at last that the house at Lilford, 
an old Dower-house, and bearing that picturesque name, should be 
looked at before any conclusion was come to, and with this Mr. 
Loseby took his leave. Anne had taken her full share in the dis- 
cussion. She had shown all the energy that her réle required. She 
had put in suggestions of practical weight with a leaning to the 
Dower-house, and had even expressed a little enthusiasm about that 
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last popular plaything—a house to furnish—which nowadays has 
become the pleasantest of pastimes. ‘It shall be Morris-ey, but not 
too Morris-ey,’ she had said, with a smile, still in perfect fulfilment 
of her réle. But to see Anne playing at being Anne had a wonder- 
ful effect upon her old friend. Her stepmother and sister, being with 
her perpetually, did not perhaps so readily suspect the fine histrionic 
effort that was going on by their side. It was a fine performance; but 
such a performance is apt to make the enlightened beholder’s heart ache, 
When he had taken his leave of the other ladies—early, as they were 
tired, or supposed it right to be tired, with their journey—Anne fol- 
lowed Mr. Loseby out of the room. She asked him to come into another 
close by. ‘I have something to say to you,’ she said, with a faint 
smile. Mr. Loseby, like the old Rector, was very fond of Anne, 
He had seen her grow up from her infancy. He had played with her 
when she was a child, and carried her sugar-plums in his coat pockets. 
And he had no children of his own to distract his attention from his 
favourite. It troubled him sadly to see signs of trouble about this 
young creature whom he loved. 

‘What is it, Anne? What is it, my dear? Something has hap- 
pened ?’ he said. 

‘No, nothing of consequence. That is not true, she said, 
hurriedly ; ‘it is something, and something of consequence. I 
have not said anything about it to them. They suspect, that is-all ; 
and it does not matter to them; but I want totell you. Mr. Loseby, 
you were talking to-night of Mr. Douglas. It is about Mr. Douglas 
I want to speak to you.’ 

He looked at her very anxiously, taking her hand into his. ‘ Are 
you going to be married ?’ 

Anne laughed. She was playing Anne more than ever; but, on 
the whole, very successfully. ‘Oh, no,’ she said, ‘quite the re- 
verse——- 


‘Anne! do you mean that he has—that you have—that it is 
broken off?’ 

‘The last form is the best,’ she said. ‘It is all a little confused 
just yet. I can’t tell if he has, or if I have. But yes—I must do 
him justice: it is certainly not his doing. I am wholly responsible 
myself. It has come to an end.’ 

She looked into his face wistfully, evidently fearing what he 
would say, deprecating, entreating. If only nothing might be said! 
And Mr. Loseby was confounded. He had not been kept up like 
the others to the course of affairs. 

‘ Anne, you strike me dumb. You take away my breath. What! 
he whom you have sacrificed everything for: he, who has cost you 
all you have in the-world? Ifit is a caprice, my dear girl, it is a 
caprice utterly incomprehensible ; a caprice I cannot understand,’ 

‘That is exactly how to call it,’ she said, eagerly : ‘a caprice, an 
unpardonable caprice. If Rose had done it, I should have whipped 
her, I believe; but it is I, the serious Anne, the sensible one, that 
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have done it. This is all there is to say. I found myself out, 
fortunately, before it was too late. And I wanted you to know.’ 

In this speech her powers almost failed her. She forgot her 
part. She played not Anne, but someone else, some perfectly arti- 
ficial character, which her audience was not acquainted with,and Mr. 
Loseby was startled. He pushed away his spectacles, and contracted 
his brows, and looked at her with his keen, short-sighted eyes, which, 
when they could see anything, saw very clearly. But with all his 
gazing he could not make the mystery out. She faced him now, 
after that one little failure, with Anne’s very look and tone, a slight, 
fugitive, somewhat tremulous smile about her mouth, her eyes 
wistful, deprecating blame ; but always very pale: that was the worst 
of it, that was the thing least like herself. 

‘ After losing,’ said the lawyer, slowly, ‘everything you had in the 
world for his sake.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Anne said, with desperate composure, ‘it is ridiculous, is 
it not? Perhaps it was a little to have my own way, Mr. Loseby. 
Nobody can tell how subtle one’s mind is till one has been tried. My 
father defied me, and I suppose I would not give in; I was very 
obstinate. It is inconceivable what a girl will do. And then we are 
all obstinate, we Mountfords. I have heard you say so a hundred 
times; pig-headed, was not that the word you used ?’ 

‘Most probably it was the word I used. Oh, yes, I know you are 
obstinate. Your father was like an old mule; but you, you—-I 
declare to you I do not understand it, Anne.’ 

‘Nor do I myself, she said, with another small laugh, a very 
small laugh, for Anne’s strength was going. ‘Can anyone under- 
stand what another does, or even what they do themselves? But it is 
so; that is all that there is to say.’ 

Mr. Loseby walked about the room in his distress, He thrust up 
his spectacles till they formed two gleaming globes on the shining 
firmament of his baldness, Sometimes he thrust his hands behind 
him under his coat tails, sometimes clasped them in front ’of him, 
wringing their plump joints. ‘Sacrificed everything for it,’ he said, 
‘made yourself a beggar! and now to go and throw it all up. Oh, I 
can’t understand it, I can’t understand it! there’s more in this than 
meets theeye.’ . 

Anne did not speak—truth to tell, she could not—she was past all 
histrionic effort. She propped herself up against the arm of the sofa, 
against which she was standing, and endured, there being nothing 
more that she could do. 

*Why—why,’ cried Mr. Loseby, ‘ child, couldn’t you have known 
your own mind? A fine property! It was bad enough, however you 
chose to look at it, but at least one thought there was something to 
set off against the loss—now it’s all loss, no compensation at all. 
It’s enough to bring your father back from his grave. And I 
wish there was something that would,’ said the little lawyer vehe- 
mently ; ‘I only wish there was something that would. Shouldn’t I 
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have that idiotical will changed as fast as pen could go to paper! 
Why, there’s no reason for it now, there’s no excuse for it. Oh, don’t 
speak tome, I can’t contain myself! I tell you what, Anne,’ he cried, 
turning upon her, seizing one of the hands with which she was prop- 
ping herself up, and wringing it in his own, ‘there’s one thing you 
can do, and only one thing, to make me forgive you all the trouble 
you have brought upon yourself; and that is to marry, straight off, 
your cousin, Heathcote Mountford, the best fellow that ever breathed.’ 

* IT am afraid,’ said Anne faintly, ‘I cannot gratify you in that, 
Mr. Loseby.’ She dropped away from him and from her support, and 
sank upon the first chair. Fortunately he was so much excited him- 
self, that he failed to give the same attention to her looks. 

‘That would make up for much,’ he said; ‘that would cover a 
multitude of sins.’ 

Anne scarcely knew when he went away, but he did leave her at 
last seated there, not venturing to move. The room was swimming 
about her, dark, bare, half lighted, with its old painted walls. ‘The 
prints hung upon them seemed to be moving round her, «s if they were 
the decorations of a cabin at sea. She had got through her crisis very 
stoutly, without, she thought, betraying herself to anybody. She said 
to herself vaguely, always with a half smile, as being her own spectator, 
and more or less interested in the manner in which she acquitted 
herself, that every spasm would probably be a little less viclent, as she 
had heard was the case in fevers. And, on the whole, the spasm like this, 
which prostrated her entirely and left her blind and dumb for a 
minute or two to come to herself by degrees, was less wearing than the 
interval of dead calm and pain that came between. This it was that 
took the blood from her cheeks. She sat still for a few minutes in 
the old-fashioned arm-chair, held up by its hard yet comforting 
support, with her back turned to the table and her face to the 
half-open door. The very meaninglessness of her position, thus re- 
versed from all use and wont, gave a forlorn completeness to her 
desolation—turned away from the table, turned away from every- 
thing that was convenient and natural; her fortune given away for 
the sake of her love, her love sacrificed for no reason at all, the 
heavens and the earth all misplaced and turning round. When 
Anne came to herself the half smile was still upon her lip with which 
she had been regarding herself, cast off on all sides, without compen- 
sation—losing everything. Fate seemed to stand opposite to her, and 
the world and life, in which, so far as appearance went, she had made 
such shipwreck. She raised herself up a little in her chair and con- 
fronted themall. Whatever they might do, she would not be crushed, 
she would not be destroyed. The smile came more strongly to 
the curves of her mouth, losing its pitiful droop. Looking at her- 
self again, it was ludicrous; no wonder Mr. Loseby was confounded. 
Ludicrous—that was the only word. To sacrifice everything for one 
thing: to have stood against the world, against her father, against 
everybody, for Cosmo: and then by-and-by to be softly detached 
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from Cosmo, by Cosmo himself, and allowed to drift, having lost 
everything, having nothing. Ludicrous—that was what it was. She 
gave a little laugh in the pang of revival. Atouch with a red-hot 
iron might be as good as anything to stimulate failing forces and 
string loose nerves. Ice does it—a plunge into an icy stream. Thus she 
mused, getting confused in her thoughts. In the meantime Rose and 
Mrs. Mountford were whispering with grave faces. ‘Is it a quarrel, 
or is it for good? I hope you hadn’t anything to do with it,’ said the 
mother, much troubled. ‘ How should I have anything to do withit ?’ 
said innocent Rose ; ‘ but, all the same, I am sure it is for good.’ 


CuapTrer XXXII. 


ROSE ON HER DEFENCE. 


ALL the country was stirred by the news of the return of the Mount- 
fords, and the knowledge that they were, of all places in the world, at 
the ‘ Black Bull’ at Hunston, which was the strangest place to go to, 
some people thought, though others were of opinion that Anne 
Mountford ‘showed her sense’ by taking the party there. It was 
Anne who got the credit of all the family arrangements, and some- 
times without fully deserving it. Lady Meadowlands and Fanny 
Woodhead, though at the opposite ends of the social scale, both con- 
curred in the opinion that it was the best thing they could have done. 
Why not go back to Mount? some people said, since it was well 
known that the bachelor cousin had put the house at their disposal, 
and the furniture there still belonged to Mrs. Mountford. But how 
could Anne go to Mount? both these ladies asked, when it was clear 
as daylight that Heathcote Mountford, the new master, was as much 
in love with her as a man could be? Very silly of him, no doubt, 
and she engaged: but oh dear, oh dear, Fanny Woodhead cried, what 
a waste of good material that all these people should be in love with 
Anne! why should they all be in love with Anne, when it was clear 
she could not marry more than one of them? Lady Meadowlands 
took a higher view, as was natural, being altogether unaffected by the 
competition which is so hard upon unmarried ladies in the country. She 
said it was a thousand pities that Anne had not seen Heathcote 
Mountford, a very good-looking man, and one with all his wits about 
him, and with a great deal of conversation, before she had been 
carried away with the tattle of that Mr. Douglas, who had no looks 
and no family, and was only the first man (not a clergyman) whom 
she had ever seen. In this particular, it will be observed, her lady- 
ship agreed with Mr. Loseby, who had so often lamented over the 
lateness of Heathcote’s arrival on the field. All these good people 
ordered their carriages to drive to Hunston and call at the ‘ Black 
Bull.’ The Miss Woodheads went in their little pony cart, and Lady 
Meadowlands in a fine London carriage, her town-chariot, which was 
only taken out on great occasions: and the Rector was driven in by 
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Charley very soberly in the vehicle which the younger son of the 
family, with all the impertinence of Oxford, profanely called a shandry- 
dan. With each successive visitor Anne’s looks were, above all 
things, the most interesting subject. ‘I think it suits her,’ Lady 
Meadowlands said thoughtfully—which was a matter the others did 
not take into consideration. ‘Don’t you think;so, Mr. Mountford ?’ 
she said with deliberate cruelty to Heathcote, who rode back part of 
the way by her carriage door. ‘I am not a judge, he said; ‘I have 
a great deal of family feeling. I think most things suit my cousin 
Anne. If she were flushed and florid, most likely I should think 
the same.’ 

‘And you would be perfectly right,’ said the first lady in the 
county. ‘ Whatever she does, you’d have her do so ever. You and 
I are of the same opinion, Mr. Mountford; but if I were you I would 
not leave a stone unturned to get her back to Mount.’ ‘If will would 
do it!’ he said. ‘Will can do everything,’ cried the great lady, 
waving her hand to him as she turned the corner. He stood still 
and gazed after her, shaking his head, while the beautiful bays 
devoured the way. 

The most agitating of all these visitors to Anne were the Ashleys, 
who knew more about her, she felt, than all the rest put together. 
The Rector came in with an elaborately unconcerned countenance, 
paying his respects to the stepmother and commending the bloom of 
Rose—but, as soon as he could get an opportunity, came back to Anne 
and took her by the arm, as was his usual way. ‘Did you send it?’ 
he said in her ear, leading her toward the further window. It was a 
large broad bow-window with round sashes and old-fashioned panes, 
looking down the High Street of Hunston. They did not look at 
each other, but looked out upon the street as they stood there, the 
old man holding the girl close to him with his arm through hers. 

* Yes—I sent it—that very day F 

‘ And he sent you an answer ?’ 

A tremor ran through Anne’s frame which the Rector was very 
sensible of ; but he did not spare her though he pitied her. 

‘I—-suppose so: there was a letter; it is all over now, if that is 
what you mean. Don’t talk about it any more.’ 

Mr. Ashley held her close by the arm which he caressed with 
the pressure of his own. ‘ He took it, then, quietly—he did not make 
any resistance ?’ he said. 

‘Mr. Ashley,’ said Anne, with a shiver running over her, ‘don’t 
let us talk of it any more.’ 

‘As you please, as you please, my dear,’ said the old man; but it 
was with reluctance that he let her go; he had a hundred questions to 
ask. He wanted to have satisfied himself about Cosmo, why he had 
done it, how he had done it, and everything about it. The Rector 
was confused. He remembered the letter to Cosmo, which she had 
given him to read, and which had bewildered him at the time by its 
apparent calm. And yet now she seemed to mind! he did not 
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understand it. He wanted to hear everything about it, but she 
would not let him ask. His questions, which he was not permitted 
to give vent to, lay heavy upon his heart as he went back. ‘She 
would not open her mind to me,’ he said to Charley. ‘ Whatever 
has happened, it must have been a comfort to her to open her mind. 
That is what is making her so pale. To shut it all up in her own 
heart cannot be good for her. But she would not open her mind 
to me.’ 

‘It would have been difficult to do it with all those people pre- 
sent,’ the Curate said, and this gave his father a little consolation. 
For his own part, Charley had never been so out of spirits. So long 
as she was happy, what did it matter ? he had said so often to himself. 
And now she was no longer happy, and there was nothing anyone 
could do to make her so. He for one had to stand by and consent 
to it, that Anne should suffer. To suffer himself would have been a 
hundred times more easy, but he could not do anything. He could 
not punish the man who had been at the bottom of it all. He could 
not even permit himself the gratification of telling that fellow what 
he thought of him. He must be dumb and inactive, whatever hap- 
pened, for Anne’s sake. While the good Rector told out his regrets 
and disappointment, and distress because of Anne’s silence, and cer- 
tainty that to open her heart would do her good, the Curate was 
wondering sadly over this one among the enigmas of life. He him- 
self, and Heathcote Mountford, either of them, would have given half 
they had (all they had in the world, Charley put it), to be permitted 
to be Anne’s companion and comforter through the world. But 
Anne did not want either of them. She wanted Cosmo, who would 
not risk his own comfort by taking the hand she held out to him, or 
sacrifice a scrap of his own life for hers. How strange it was, and yet so 
common—to be met with everywhere. And nobody could do anything 
to mend it. He scarcely ventured to allow, when he was in his 
parish, that there were a great many things of this kind which it was 
impossible to him to understand: he had to be very sure that 
everything that befell his poor people was ‘ for their good ;’ but in the 
recesses of his own bosom he allowed himself more latitude. He did 
not see how this, for instance, could be for anyone’s good, But there 
is very little consolation in such a view, even less than in the other 
way of looking at things. And he was very ‘low,’ sad to the bottom 
of his good heart. He had not said anything to Anne. He had 
only ventured to press her hand, perhaps a little more warmly than 
usual, and he had felt, poor fellow, that for that silent sympathy she 
had not been grateful. She had drawn her hand away impatiently ; 
she had refused to meet his eye. She had not wanted any of his 
sympathy: Perhaps it was natural, but it was a little hard to bear. 

Rose had her own grievances while all this was going on. If her 
sister, worked into high irritation by the questions and significant 
looks to which she had been exposed, had found it almost intolerable 
to live through the succession of visits, and to meet everybody with 
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genial indifference and give an account of all they had been doing, 
and all that they were about to do—Rose was much displeased, for 
her part, to find herself set down again out of the importance to 
which she had attained, and made into the little girl of old, the 
young sister, the nobody whom no one cared to notice particularly 
while Anne was by. It was not Rose’s fault, certainly, that her 
father had made that will which changed the positions of herself and 
her sister: but Lady Meadowlands, for one, had always treated her 
as if it was her fault. Even that, however, was less disrespectful than 
the indifference of the others, who made no account of her at all, and 
to whom she was still little Rose, her sister’s shadow—nothing at all 
to speak of in her own person. They did not even notice her dress, 
which she herself thought a masterpiece, and which was certainly 
such a work of art as had never been seen in Hunston before. 
And when all these people went away, Rose, for her part, sought Mrs. 
Keziah, who was always ready to admire. She was so condescending 
that she went downstairs to the parlour in which old Saymore and 
his young wife spent most of their lives, and went in for a talk. It 
was a thing Rose was fond of doing, to visit her humble friends and 
dependents in their own habitations. But there were a great many 
reasons why she should do what she liked in Saymore’s house: first, 
because she was one of ‘his young ladies’ whom he had taken care 
of all their lives; second, because she was an important member of 
the party who were bringing success and prosperity to Saymore’s 
house. She was queen of all that was in the ‘Black Bull.’ Miss 
Anne might be first in Saymore’s allegiance, as was the case with 
all the old friends of the family; but, on the other hand, Anne was 
not a person to skip about through the house and come in for a talk to 
the parlour, as Rose did lightly, with no excuse at all. ‘I am so sick 
of all those people,’ she cried; ‘I wish they would not all come and 
be sympathetic; I don’t want anyone to be sympathetic! Besides, 
it is such a long, long time since. One must have found some 
way of living, some way of keeping on, since then. I wish they 
would not be so awfully sorry for us. I don’t think now that even 
mamma is so sorry for herself.’ 

‘Your mamma is a Christian, Miss Rose;’ said old Saymore, 
getting up, though with a little reluctance, from his comfortable 
arm-chair as she came in. ‘She knows that what can’t be cured 
must be endured; but, at the same time, it is a great pleasure and a 
honour to see all the carriages of the gentry round my door. I 
know for certain, Miss Rose, that Lady Meadowlands never takes out 
that carriage for anybody below a title, which shows the opinion she 
has of our family. Your papa was wonderfully respected in the 
county. It was a great loss; a loss to everything. There is not a 
gentleman left like him for the trouble he used to take at Quarter 
Sessions and all that. It was a dreadful loss to the county, not to 
speak of his family. And a young man, comparatively speaking,’ 
said Saymore with a respectful sigh. 
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‘Poor dear papa! I am sure I felt it as much as anyone—at the 
time,’ said Rose; ‘ don’t you remember, Keziah, how awful that week 
was? I did nothing but cry; but for a young man, Saymore, you 
know that is nonsense. He was not the least young; he was as old, 
as old ‘ 

Here Rose stopped and looked at him, conscious that the words 
she had intended to say were, perhaps, not quite such as her com- 
panions would like to hear. Keziah was sitting by, sewing. She 
might have taken it amiss if her young mistress had ,.held up this 
new husband of hers as a Methuselah. Rose looked from one to the 
other, confused, yet hardly able to keep from laughing. And pro- 
bably old Saymore divined what she was going to say. 

* Not old, Miss Rose,’ he said, with the steady pertinacity which 
had always been one of his characteristics; ‘a gentleman in the very 
prime of life. When you’ve lived virtuous and sober, saving your 
presence, Miss, and never done nothing to wear yourself out, sixty is 
nothing but the prime of life. Young fools, as has nothing but their 
youth to recommend them, may say different, but from them as has 
a right to give an opinion, you'll never hear nothing else said. He 
was as healthy a man, your late dear papa, as ever I wish to see; and 
as hearty, and as full of life. And all his wits about him, Miss. I 
signed a document not longer than the very last day before he was 
taken—me and John Gardiner—and he was as clear as any judge, 
that’s what he was. “It’s not my will,” he said to me, “ Saymore— 
er you couldn’t sign, as you're one of the legatees ; for a bit of a thing 
like this it don’t matter.” I never see him more joky nor more 
pleasant, Miss Rose. He wasn’t joky not in his ordinary, but that 
day he was poking his fun at you all the time. “It’s a small bit of 
a thing to want witnessing, ain’t it?” he said; “and it’s not a new 
will, for you couldn’t witness that, being both legatees.”’ 

Rose was a good deal startled by this speech. Suddenly there 
came before her a vision of the sealed-up packet in Anne’s desk—the 
seals of which she had been so anxious to break. ‘ What a funny 
thing that he should have made you sign a paper !’ she said. 

‘Bless you, they're always having papers to sign,’ said Saymore ; 
‘ sometimes it’s one thing, sometimes it’s another. A deal of money 
is a deal of trouble, Miss Rose. You don’t know that as yet, seeing 
as you've got Miss Anne to do everything for you.’ 

‘I shan’t always have Miss Anne,’ Rose said, not knowing well 
what were the words she used; her mind was away, busy in other 
ways, very busy in other thoughts. She had always heen curious, 
as she said to herself, from the first moment she saw that packet. 
What was in it? could it be the paper that Saymore signed? Could 
it be ?—but Rose did not know what to think. 

‘When you have not got Miss Anne, you'll have a gentleman, 
Saymore said. ‘ We ain’t in no sort of doubt about that, Miss Rose, 
Keziah and me. There are ladies as always gets their gentleman, 
whatever happens; and one like you, cut out by nature, and a deal 
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of money besides—there’s not no question about that. The thing 
will be as you'll have too many to choose from. It’s a deal of re- 
sponsibility for a young creature at your age.’ 

‘I will come and ask your advice, Saymore,’ said Rose, her head 
still busy about other things. ‘ Keziah asked my advice, you know, 

‘Did she, Miss Rose? Then I hope as you'll never repent the 
good advice you gave her,’ said old Saymore, drawing himself up and 
putting out his chest, as is the manner of man when he plumes him- 
self. Rose looked at him with eyes of supreme ridicule, and even his 
little wife gave a glance up from her sewing with a strong inclina- 
tion to titter; but he did not perceive this, which was fortunate. 
Neither had Saymore any idea that the advice the young lady had 
given had ever been against him. ‘And you might do worse,’ he 
added, ‘than consult me. Servants see many a thing that other 
folks don’t notice. You take my word, Miss Rose, there’s nowhere 
that you'll hear the truth of a gentleman’s temper and his goings 
on, better than in the servants’ hall.’ 

‘I wonder if it was a law paper that had to have two witnesses ?’ 
said Rose, irrelevantly. ‘I wonder if it was something about the 
estate? Anne never has anything to sign that wants witnesses ; was it 
a big paper, like one of Mr. Loseby’s? I should so like to know what 
it was.’ 

‘It wasn’t his will; that is all I can tell you, Miss Rose. How 
joky he was, to be sure, that day! I may say it was the last time as 
I ever saw master in life. It was before they started—him and Mr. 
Heathcote, for their ride. He never was better in his life than that 
afternoon when they started. I helped him on with his great coat 
myself. He wouldn’t have his heavy coat that he always wore when 
he was driving. ‘The other one, Saymore,” he said, “ the other one ; 
I ain’t a rheumatic old fogey like you,” master said. Queer how it 
all comes back upon me! I think I can see him, standing as it might 
be there, Miss Rose, helping him on with his coat; and to think as 
he was carried back insensible and never opened his lips more!’ 

Rose was awed in spite of herself; and Keziah wiped her eyes. 
‘He spoke to me that day more than he had done for ever so long,’ 
she said. ‘I met him in the long corridor, and I was that frightened 
I didn’t know what to do; but he stopped as kind as possible. “Is 
that you, little Keziah?” he said. “How is the mother getting on 
and the children?” Mother was that pleased when I told her. She 
cried, and we all cried. Oh, I don’t wonder as it is a trial to come 
back, losing a kind father like that and your nice ’ome!’ 

Now this was the kind of sympathy which Rose had particularly 
announced she did not wish to receive. She did notin the least regret 
‘her nice ome,’ but looked back upon Mount with unfeigned relief to 
have escaped from the dull old world of its surroundings. But she 
was a little touched by these reminiscences of her father, and a great 
curiosity was excited within her upon other matters. She herself 
was a very different person from the little girl—the second daughter, 
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altogether subject and dependent—which she had been on that fatal 
day. She looked back upon it with awe, but without any longing 
that it should be undone and everything restored to its previous 
order. If Mr. Mountford could come back, and everything be as 
before, the change would not be a comfortable one for Rose. No 
change, she thought, would be pleasant. What could papa mean, sign- 
ing papers on that very last day? What did he want witnesses for, 
after his will was signed and all done? Rose did not know what to 
think of it. Perhaps, indeed, it was true, as old Saymore said, that 
gentlemen always had papers to sign; but it was odd, all the same. 
She went away with her head full of it upstairs to the room where 
her mother and sister were sitting. They were both a little languid, 
sitting at different ends of the room. Mrs. Mountford had been 
making much use of her handkerchief, and it was a little damp after 
so many hours. She had felt that if she were not really crying 
she ought to be. To see all the old people and hear so many words of 
welcome, and regret that things were not as they used to be, had 
moved her. She was seated in this subdued state, feeling that she 
ought to be very much affected. She felt, indeed, that she ought 
not to be able to eat any dinner—that she ought to be good for 
nothing but bed. However, it was summer, when it is more difficult 
to retire there. Mrs. Mountford made great use of her handkerchief. 
Anne was seated in the bow-window, looking out upon the few pas- 
sengers of the High Street. In reality she did not see them; but 
this was her outside aspect. Her book was upon her knees. She had 
given herself up to her own thoughts, and these, it was evident, were 
not over bright. Rose’s coming in was a relief to both, for, happily, 
Rose was not given to thinking. On most occasions she occupied her- 
self with what was before her, and took no trouble about what might 
lie beneath. 

‘Isn’t it time to dress for dinner?’ Rose said. 

‘ To be sure,’ cried Mrs. Mountford gratefully. Tomakea movement 
of any kind was a good thing ; ‘it must be time to dress for dinner. 
One feels quite out here, with no bell to tell us what todo. I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t do for Saymore, with other people in the house, to 
ring adressing-bell. One is lost without a dressing-bell,’ the good lady 
said. She had her work and her wools all scattered about, though in 
the emotion of the moment she had not been working. Now she 
gathered them all in her arms, and, with much content that the 
afternoon was over, went away. 

* Do you ever have things to sign that want witnesses, Anne?’ 

‘No,’ said Anne, looking up surprised. ‘ Why do you ask ? Some- 
times a lease, or something of that sort,’ she said. 

‘ Then perhaps it was a lease,’ said Rose to herself. She did not 
utter this audibly, or give any clue to her thoughts, except the ‘ Oh, 
nothing,’ which is a girl’s usual answer when she is asked what she 
means. And then they all went to dress for dinner, and nothing 
more could be said. 
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Nothing more was said that night. As soon as it was dusk, Mrs. 
Mountford retired to her room. It had been a fatiguing day, and 
everything had been brought back, she said. Certainly her handker- 
chief was quite damp. Worth was very sympathetic as she put her 
mistress to bed. 

‘Strangers is safest,’ Worth said; ‘I always did say so. There’s 
need to keep up before them, and nothing to be pushed back upon 
you. Trouble is always nigh enough, without being forced back.’ 

And Rose, too, went to bed early. She kad a great deal of her 
mother in her. She recognised the advantage of getting rid of her- 
self, if not in any more pleasant way, then in that. But she could not 
sleep when she wished, which is quite a different thing from going 
to bed. She seemed to see as plainly as possible, dangling before her, 
with all its red seals, the packet which was to be opened on her 
twenty-first birthday. Why shouldn’t it be opened now? What 
could it matter to anyone, and especially to papa, whether it was 
read now or two years hence? Rose was nineteen; from nineteen is 
not a long step to one-and-twenty. And what if that packet con- 
tained the paper that Saymore had witnessed? She had told Anne 
she ought to open it. She had almost opened it herself while Anne 
looked on. If she only could get at it now! 

Next morning a remarkable event occurred. Anne drove out 
with Mr. Loseby to see the Dower-house at Lilford, and report upon 
it. The old lawyer was very proud as she took her seat by him in 
his high phaeton. 

‘I hope everybody will see us,’ he said. ‘I should like all the 
people in the county to see Queen Anne Mountford in the old solici- 
tor’s shay. I know some young fellows that would give their ears to 
be me, baldness and all. Every dog has his day, and some of us have 
to wait till we are very old dogs before we get it.’ 

* Remember, Anne,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘that if it is the least 
damp I will have nothing to do with it.’ 

Rose watched from the old bow-window with the round panes to 
see them drive away. She waved her hand to Anne, but she was 
scarcely conscious what she was doing, her heart beat so much. She 
sent her maid out to match some ribbon, which she knew would take 
a long time to match, and then Rose made a general survey of the 
rooms. They all opened off a square vestibule, or, more correctly, an 
antechamber. She went through her mother’s first, carelessly, as if 
looking for something; then through her own; and only went to 
Anne’s as the last. Her heart beat high, but she had no feeling that 
she was going to do anything that was wrong. How could it be 
wrong ? to read a letter a little earlier than the time appointed for 
reading it. If there had been anything to say that Rose was not to 
read it at all, thenit might have been wrong; but what could it pos- 
sibly matter whether it was read now or in two years? To be sure it 
was not addressed to Rose, but what of that ? Except Cosmo’s letters, 
which of course were exceptional, being love-letters, all correspond- 
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ence of the family was in common—and especially, of all things in the 
world, a letter from poor papa! But nevertheless Rose’s heart beat 
as. she went into Anne’s room. The despatch-box generally stood 
by the writing-table, open, with all its contents ready for reference. 
The lid was shut down to-day, which gave her a great fright. But 
it was not locked, as she had feared: She got down on her knees 
before it and peeped in. There was the little drawer in which it had 
been placed, a drawer scarcely big enough to contain it. The red 
seals .crackled as she took it out with trembling hands.‘ One bit 
of the wax came off of itself. Had Anne been taking a peep, too, 
though she would not permit Rose to do so? No; there was no 
abrasion of the paper, no break of the seal. Rose suddenly remem- 
bered that the very seal her father had used was at this moment on 
her mother’s desk. She got up hastily to get it, but then, remember- 
ing, took out the packet and carried it with her. She could lock the 
door of her own room, but not of Anne’s, and it would not do to 
scatter scraps of the red wax about Anne’s room and betray herself. 
She carried it away stealthily as a mouse, whisking out and in of the 
doors. Her cheeks were flushing, her hands trembling. Now, what- 
ever it was, in a minute more she would know all about it. Never in 
her life had Rose’s little being been in such a commotion. Not when 
her father’s will was read; not when that gentleman at Cannes made 
her her first proposal; for at neither of these moments had there 
been any alarm in her mind for what was coming. The others might 
have suffered, perhaps, but not she. 

Mrs. Mountford complained afterwards that she had not seen 
Rose all day. ‘Where is Rose?’ Anne asked when she came back 
full of the Dower-house, and anxious to recommend it to all con- 
cerned. After inquiries everywhere it was found that Rose was 
lying down in her room with a bad headache. She had made the 
maid, when she returned from her fruitless quest for the ribbon, 
which could not be matched, draw down the blinds: and there she 
lay in great state, just as Mrs. Mountford herself did in similar cir- 
cumstances. Anne, who went up to see her, came down with a 
half smile on her lips. 

‘She says it is like one of your headaches, mamma; and she will 
keep still til) dinner.’ 

‘That is the best thing she can do,’ said Mrs. Mountford. ‘If she 
can get a little sleep she will be all right.’ 

Secretly it must be allowed that Anne was more amused than 
alarmed by her little sister’s indisposition. Mrs. Mountford had 
been subject to such retirements as long as anyone could remember ; 
and Rose’s get-up was a very careful imitation of her mother’s—eau- 
de-Cologne and water on a chair beside her sofa, a wet handkerchief 
spread upon her head, her -hair let down and streaming on the 

illow. 
ne Don’t let anyone take any notice,’ she said in a faint little voice. 
‘If Iam let alone I shall soon be better.’ 
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‘Nobody shall meddle with you,’ said Anne, half-laughing. And 
then she retired downstairs to discuss the house with Mrs. Mountford, 
who was only half an authority when Rose was not by. 

But if anyone could have known the thoughts that were going on 
under the wet handkerchief and the dishevelled locks! Rose’s head 
was aching, not with fever, but with thinking. She had adopted 
this expedient to gain time, because she could not make up her mind 
what to do. The packet re-sealed, though with considerably more 
expenditure of wax than the original, was safely returned to the 
despatch box. But Rose had been so startled by the information 
she had received that further action had become impossible to her. 
What was she todo? She was not going to sit down under that, 
not going to submit to it, and live on for two years knowing all 
about it. How could she do that? This was a drawback that she 
had not foreseen: information clandestinely obtained is always a 
dreadful burden to carry about. How was she to live for two years 
knowing that, and pretending not to know it. Never before in her 
life had the current of thought run so hot in her little brain. What 
was she todo? Was there nothing she could do? She lay still for 
some minutes after Anne had left her. To be in such a dilemma, and 
not to be able to tell anybody—not to ask anybody’s advice! She 
thought once of rushing to Keziah, putting the case to her as of 
someone else. But how could Keziah tell her what todo? At last- 
a sudden gleam of suggestion shot through Rose’s brain; she sprang 
half up on her sofa, forgetting the headache. At this period she 
was in a kind of irresponsible unmoral condition, not aware that she 
meant any harm, thinking only of defending herself from a danger 
which she had just discovered, which nobody else knew. She must 
defend herself. Ifa robber is after you in the dark, and you strike 
out wildly and hurt someone who is on your side, who is trying to 
defend you—is that your fault? Self-defence was the first thing, 
the only thing, that occurred to Rose. After it came into her mind 
in the sole way in which it was possible she took no time to think, 
but rushed at it, and did it without a moment’s pause. She wrote 
a letter, composing it hurriedly, but with great care. It was not 
long, but it meant a great deal. It was addressed, as Anne’s letter, 
which was also of so much importance, had been addressed, to * Cosmo 
Douglas, Esq., Middle Temple.’ What could little Rose be writing 
to Cosmo Douglas about? She slid it into her pocket when, still 
very much flushed and excited, she went down to dinner, and carried 
it about with her till quite late in the evening, when, meeting Say- 
more with the bag which he was about to send off to the post- 
office, she stopped him on the stairs, and put it in with her own 
hand. 


This was the history of Rose’s day—the day when she had that 
feverish attack which alarmed all the inhabitants of the ‘ Black Bull.’ 
She herself always said it was nothing, and happily it came to 
nothing. But who could prevent a mother from being alarmed, 
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when her child suddenly appeared with cheeks so flushed and a pulse 
that was positively racing, Mrs. Mountford said. However, fortu- 
nately, as the patient herself always predicted, a night’s rest set it 
all right. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 
THE MAN OF THE PERIOD. 


THERE is in human nature an injustice towards those who do wrong, 
those who are the sinners and agents of woe in this world, which 
balances a good deal of the success of wickedness. There are plenty 
of wicked persons who flourish like the green bay tree, and receive to 
all appearance no recompense for their evil ways. But on the other 
hand, when a man fails to conduct himself as he ought to do, from 
cowardice, from an undue regard to prudential motives—from, as 
often happens, an overweening regard for the world’s opinion—that 
world repays him pitilessly with contempt and neglect, and makes 
no allowance for all the pangs which he suffers and for all the strug- 
gles in his soul. Cosmo Douglas has had hard measure in these pages, 
where, as we have pretended, his character was understood. But 
even in understanding it, we have dealt, we are aware and confess, 
hardly with this nineteenth-century man who had done nothing more 
than all the canons of his age declared it his duty todo. He erred, 
perhaps, in loving Anne, and in telling her so at first; for he ought 
to have taken it into consideration that he would not be allowed to 
marry her, notwithstanding the bias towards the romantic side of such 
questions which the world professes in words. But then he was led 
astray by another wave of popular opinion, that which declares with 
much apparent reason that the race of cruel fathers is as extinct as 
the dodo, and that no girl is ever really prevented, if she chooses to 
stick to him, from marrying ‘the man of her heart.’ Cosmo had 
believed this devoutly till he was forced by events to take up a dif- 
ferent opinion ; and from that moment every impartial observer must 
allow that he acted up to the highest tenets of the modern creed. As 
soon as he perceived that it was really likely that Anne would be 
deprived of her fortune in consequence of her adherence to him, he 
did everything a man could do, within the limits permitted to a 
gentleman of the period, to induce her to decide for her own advantage 
and against himself. He could not say in so many words, ‘ You must 
keep your fortune, and throw me over ; I shall not mind it.’ But he 
as near said it as a person of perfectly good manners could do. 
It is not for a man to take the initiative in such a case, because 
women, always more foolish than men, are very likely to be piqued 
on the side of their generosity, and to hold all the more strenuously 
to a self-denying lover, the more he does not wish to bind them. In 
this point his position was very difficult, very delicate, as anyone may 
perceive ; and when, in spite of all his remonstrances, and hints, and sug- 
gestions, Anne’s sacrifice was accomplished, and she was actually cast 
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off by her angry father, with no fortune, and nothing to recompense her 
but the attachment of a barrister without occupation, and an empty 
engagement to him, which it was impossible in present circumstances 
to carry out, it would be difficult to imagine anything more embar- 
rassing than his position. She had made this sacrifice, which he 
did not wish, for him; hadinsisted on making it, notwithstanding all 
that he could venture to say; and now of course looked to him for 
gratitude, for requital, and an impassioned sense of all that she had 
done and relinquished for him, notwithstanding that it was the very 
last thing in his mind that she should relinquish anything for him. 
What was he to do? If the man was exasperated, was there much 
wonder? He could no more, according to his tenets, throw her over 
than he could marry her. Both were alike impossible. It was 
strictly according to the laws of society, that a man should decline 
to marry when he had nothing to marry upon; but it was not con- 
sistent with those laws (at least according to the interpretation of 
them accepted by men of Cosmo’s type) that he should throw the 
lady over as soon as she had lost her fortune. Here accordingly arose 
a dilemma out of which it was impossible to come unharmed, 
Cosmo’s very heart was impaled upon these forks. What could he 
do? He could not marry upon nothing, and bring his wife down to 
the position of a household drudge, which was all, so far as he knew, 
that would be practicable. For Anne’s sake this was out of the ques- 
tion. Neither could he say to her honestly, ‘ You are poor and I am 
poor, and we cannot marry.’ What could he do? He was blamed, 
blamed brutally, and without consideration, by most of the people 
round; people like the Ashleys, for instance, who would have plunged 
into the situation and made something of it one way or another, and 
never would have found out what its characteristic difficulties were. 
But to Cosmo those difficulties filled up the whole horizon. What 
was he todo? How was he todo it? To plunge himself and Anne 
into all the horrors of a penniless marriage was impossible, simply 
impossible ; and to separate himself from her was equally out of the 
question. If the reader will contemplate the position on all sides, he 
will, Iam sure, be brought to see that, taking into account the manner 
of man Cosmo was, and his circumstances, and all about him, the way 
in which he did behave, perplexedly keeping up his relations with her 
family, showing himself as useful as possible, but keeping off all too- 
familiar consultations, all plans and projects for the future, was really 
the only way open to him. He was not romantic, he was not regardless 
of consequences; being a man of his time how could he make himself 
so? and what else could he do ? 

When he received one day quite suddenly, without any prepara- 
tion, that letter which Anne had given to Mr. Ashley to read, it came 
upon him like a thunderbolt. I cannot take upon me to say that 
after the first shock he was surprised by it or found it unnatural; 
he did not experience any of these feelings. On the contrary, it was, 
so far as I know, after, as has been said, the first shock, a relief to his 
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mind. It showed him that Anne, too, had perceived the situation 
and accepted it. He was startled by her clear-sightedness, but it 
gained his approbation as the most sensible and seemly step which 
she could have taken. But, all the same, it hurt him acutely, and 
made him tingle with injured pride and shame. It does not come 
within the code of manhood, which is of longer existence than the 
nineteenth century, that a woman should have it in her power to speak 
so. It gave him an acute pang. It penetrated him with a sense of 
shame ; it made him feel somehow, to the bottom of his heart, that he 
was an inferior kind of man and that Anne knew it. It was all 
according to the canons of the situation, just as a sensible woman 
should have behaved; just as his own proceedings were all that a 
sensible man could do; but it hurt him all the same. The letter, 
with that calm of tone which he suspected to mean contempt, seemed 
to him to have been fired into him with some sharp twangling arrow ; 
where it struck it burnt and smarted, making him small in his own 
esteem, petty and miserable; notwithstanding which he had to reply 
to it ‘in the same spirit in which it was written’—to use a phrase 
which was also of his time. He did this, keeping up appearances, 
pretending to Anne that he did not perceive the sentiments which 
her letter veiled, but accepted it as the most natural thing in the 
world. It may be as well to give here the letter which he wrote in 
reply :— 

Dearest Anne,—Your letter has indeed been a surprise to me of the 
most dolorous kind. 

Yes, I understand. There is no need, as you say, for explanations—six 
words, nor six hundred, would not be enough to say what I should have to 
say,if I began. But I will not. I refrain from vexing you with protesta- 
tions, from troubling you with remonstrances. Circumstances are against 
me so heavily, so overwhelmingly, that nothing I could say would appear 
like anything but folly in the face of that which alone I can do. I am 
helpless—and you are clear-sighted and perceive the evils of this long sus- 
pense, without allowing your clearer judgment to be flattered, as mine has 
been, by the foolishness of hope. 

What then can I say? If I must, I accept your decision. This is the 
sole ground on which it can be put. I will not bind you against your will 
—that is out of the question, that is the one thing that is impossible. I 
will never give up hope that some change may come in the circumstances 
or in your resolution, till—something happens to show me that no change 
can come, Till then, I do not call myself your friend, for that would be 
folly. I am more than your friend, or I am nothing—but I will sign my- 
self yours, as you are, without any doubt, the woman whom I will always 
love, and admire, and reverence, beyond any woman in the world. 

Cosmo Dove.as. 


And this was all quite true. He did love and admire her more 
than anyone in the world. It was the curse of his training that he 
knew what was best when he saw it, and desired that—though often 
men of his kind take up with the worst after, and are contented 
enough. But Anne was still his type of perfection—she was beauti- 
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ful to him, and sweet and delightful—but she was not possible. Is 
not that more than any beauty ordelight ? And yet, notwithstanding 
the acute pangs which he suffered, I don’t suppose one individual 
out of a hundred who reads this history will be sorry for Cosmo. 
They will be sorry for Anne, who does not want their sorrow half so 
much. 

He had a very melancholy time after the Mountfords went away. 
He had not accepted any invitations for August, being, indeed, in a 
very unsettled mind, and not knowing what might be required of 
him. He stayed in his chambers, alone with many thoughts. They 
were. gone, and Anne had gone out of his life. It was a poor sort of 
life when he looked at it now, with the light of her gone, yet showing 
at the point where she departed, what manner of existence it had been 
and was: very poor, barren, unsatisfactory—yet the only kind of life 
that was possible. In the solitude of these early August days he had 
abundance of time to think it over. He seemed to be able to take it 
in his hand, to look at it as a spectator might. The quintessence of 
life in one way, all that was best in the world made tributary to its 
perfection—-and yet how poor a business! And though he was young, 
it was all he would ever come to. He was not of the stuff, he said 
to himself, of which great men are made. Sooner or later, no doubt, 
he would come to a certain success. He would get some appointment ; 
he would have more to live upon; but this would not alter his life. 
If Anne had kept her fortune, that might have altered it; or if he 
could in any way become rich, and go after her and bring her back 
while still there was time. But, short of that, he saw no way to make 
it different. She was right enough, it was impossible; there was 
nothing else to be said. Yet while he arrived at this conclusion he 
felt within himself to the bottom of his heart what a paltry conclu- 
sion it was. A man who was worth his salt would have acted other- 
wise; would have shown himself not the slave but the master of 
circumstances. Such men were in the backwoods, in the Australian 
bush, where the primitive qualities were all in all, and the graces of 
existence were not known. Out of the colonies, however, Cosmo be- 
lieved that his own was about the best known type of man, and what 
he did, most men, at least in society, would have done. But he did 
not feel proud of himself. 

The Mountfords had not been away a week when he received 
another letter which made his heart jump, though that organ was 
under very good control, and did not give him the same trouble that 
hearts less experienced so often give to their possessors. The post- 
mark, Hunston, was in itself exciting, and there was in Rose’s feeble 
handwriting that general resemblance to her sister’s, which so often 
exists in a family. He held it in his hand and looked at it with a be- 
wildered sense that perhaps his chances might be coming back to 
him, and the chapter of other life reopening. Had she relented? 
Was there to be a place of repentance allowed him? He held the 
letter in his hand, not opening it for the moment, and asking him- 
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self if it were so, whether he would be happy, or—the reverse. It 
had been humiliating to come to an end of the dream of brighter 
things, but—would it not be rather inconvenient that it should 
be resumed again? These were his reflections, his self-questionings, 
before he opened the letter. But when he did open it and found 
that the letter was not from Anne but Rose Mountford, the anti- 
climax was such that he laughed aloud. Little Rose! he had paid 
her a great deal of attention, and made himself something of a slave 
to her little caprices, not for any particular reason, though, perhaps, 
with a sense that an heiress was always a person to please, whoever she 
might be. What could little Rose want with him? to give him 
a commission—something to buy for her, or to match, or one of the 
nothings with which some girls have a faculty for keeping their 
friends employed. He began to read her letter with a smile, yet a 
pang all the same in the recollection that this was now the only 
kind of communication he was likely to have from the family. Not 
Anne: not those letters which had half vexed, half charmed him 
with their impracticable views, yet pleased his refined taste and per- 
ception of beauty. This gave him a sharp prick, even though it was 
with a smile that he unfolded the letter of Rose. 

But when he read it he was brought to himself with a curious 
shock. What did it mean? Rose’s letter was not occupied with any 
commissions, but was of the most startling character, as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Douglas,—I am writing to you quite secretly—nobody knows 
anything about it—and I hope at least, whatever you do, that you will keep 
my secret, and not let Anne know, or mamma. 

I feel quite sure, though nobody has said a word, that Anne and you 
have quarrelled—and I am so sorry ; I don’t know if she thought you neg- 
lected her and paid too much attention to us. I am quite sure you never 
meant anything by it. But what I want to say is, that I hope you won’t 
pay attention if she is cross. Do make it up, and get married to Anne. 
You know all the money has been left to me, but if you marry I will pro- 
mise faithfully to give her a part of it, say a quarter, or even a third, which 
would be enough to make you comfortable. Mr. Loseby proposed this to 
me some time ago, and I have quite made up my mind to it now. I will 
give her certainly a quarter, perhaps a third, and this ought to be enough 
for you to marry on. I can’t do it till I come of age, but then you may be 
sure, if you are married, that I will make a new will directly and settle it 
so. The first thing is that you should be married, Anne and you. I wish 
for it very much now. 

Be sure, above everything, that you don’t Jet out that I have written to 
you, ever, either to Anne or mamma, 

Yours very truly, 
Rose Mountrorp. 


This letter filled Cosmo with consternation, with derision, with 
sharp irritation, yet such a sense of the absurdity, as made him 
laugh in the midst of all his other sentiments. For a moment: the 
thought, the question, glanced across his mind, Could it be, however 
distantly, however unconsciously, inspired by Anne? But that was 
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not to be believed: or could Mrs. Mountford, wanting perhaps to 
get rid of her stepdaughter’s supervision, have put this idea of inter- 
meddling into Rose’s head? But her anxiety that her secret should 
be kept seemed to clear the mother; and as for Anne! That much 
he knew, however he might be deceived in any other way. He read 
it over again, with a sense of humiliation and anger which mastered 
his sense of the absurdity. This little frivolous plaything of a girl to 
interfere in his affairs! It is true, indeed, that if this assurance had 
been conveyed to him in a serious way, becoming its importance, say 
by Mr. Loseby himself, and while there was yet time to make every- 
thing comfortable, that it would have been by no means an unplea- 
sant interference to Cosmo. He could not but think what a difference 
it might have made if only a month back, only a fortnight back, this 
information had been conveyed to him. But now that it was per- 
fectly useless, now that Anne’s letter and his own reply had entirely 
closed the matter between them, to have this child push in with her 
little impertinent offer—her charity to her sister! Rose bestowing a 
quarter of her fortune upon Anne—the younger graciously affording 
a provision to the elder! By Jove! Cosmo said to himself, with an 
outburst of fury. Rose, a creature like Rose, to have it in her power 
thus to insult Anne! He was himself detached from Anne, and 
nevermore would there be any contact between them. Still it was in 
his power to avenge her for once in a way. Cosmo did not pause, 
for once in his life, to think what was prudent, but stretched out his 
hand for paper and ink, and immediately indited his reply :— 


My dear little Miss Rose,—Your letter is very kind ; it makes me feel as 
if I were a prince in a fairy tale, and you the good fairy, removing the 
obstacles from my way ; but, unfortunately, there were not any obstacles in 
my way of the kind you suppose, and your present of part of your fortune 
to me, which seems to be what you mean, though carried out through your 
sister, is, I fear, a sort of thing that neither the respectable Mr. Loseby, nor 
any other lawyer would sanction. It is very kind of you to wish to gratify 
me with so much money, but, alas, I cannot take it—unless, indeed, you 
were to give me the whole of it, along with your own pretty little hand, 
which I should not at all object to. Are you quite, quite sure I never 
‘meant anything’ by the attention I paid you? Perhaps I meant all the 
time to transfer my affections from one sister to the other, from the one 
without any money to the one with a fortune, which she can afford to 
divide into four or even three parts. Think over it again, and perhaps you 
will find out that this was in my mind all the time. But, short of this, 
I fear there is not much ground for a commercial transaction of any kind 
between you and me. 

Your obedient servant to command, 
C. Dova.as. 


This was the revenge he took upon Rose for her impertinence: it 
was mere impertinence, he supposed. Once, and once only, it crossed 
his mind that she might have had a motive for her anxiety that he 
should marry her sister. But how could that be? It was an impos- 
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sibility. And notwithstanding the miserable way in which you will 
say he had himself behaved, his furious indignation at this patronage 
of Anne by Rose shows how real was still the love and better worship 
for Anne, that was in his heart. 

And when he had satisfied his temper by this letter, he sat and 
thought of Anne. Would it have been well with this support behind 
to have ventured, perhaps, and been bold, and knit their lives 
together? Rose’s guarantee, though the offer irritated him so 
much, would have made that possible which at present was impossible. 
Would the game have been worth the candle? He sat and thought 
over it for a long time in the darkening evening and sighed. On the 
whole, perhaps, as things stood . And then he went out to his 
club to dine. Not proud of himself—far from proud of himself— 
feeling on the whole a poor creature—and yet——-. Perhaps, as 
things stood, it was just as well. 


(To be concluded.) 





Tue New Departure In Russia. 


USSIA, say many profound judges, who seem to derive all their 
knowledge of my country from the Nihilist Press, is on the 
verge of a revolution. It is there where they make their mistake. 
Russia is not on the verge, Russia is actually in the midst of a revo- 
lution. But it is nota violent overturn of the existing order of 
things, accomplished lawlessly from below; it is a great transforma- 
tion effected lawfully from above that is now in progress in Russia. 
Russia, which was de-Russianised by Peter, is being re-Russianised 
by Alexander. That is the revolution in a phrase. But it is not 
only a phrase, but a fact. And so far the most striking feature of 
this pacific revolution from above has been the summoning of the 
Commission of Experts. This new departure, which is but a return 
to an old Russian practice, symbolises the change that is being 
wrought in Russia. The Emperor once more takes counsel with his 
people, and that fact is to us a glad omen for the future development 
of the traditional greatness. 

The clouds which covered our country for so many months are 
disappearing; the sun shines forth once more, and a new hope 
and a new joy fill the heart of every thorough Russian, Here 
in England I find many even of our best friends full of gloom 
and despondency concerning our future. Some even despair. But 
in Moscow, where every new fact is weighed with great caution 
and in the clearest light, there is no despair; there is hope and con- 
fidence, that is darkened only by one single fear of which it is even 
painful to think. In our Emperor there is unbounded reliance and 
trust. Russians seldom praise their rulers, There is something very 
repulsive even in the semblance of flattery. On the other hand, 
what can be more ungenerous than to attack those who have already 
received their sentence, and lie prostrate in the dust? But justice 
demands that on some occasions the ugly suspicions of flattery or 
ungenerosity should be incurred for the sake of truth. 

Alexander III. is a Russian whom Russia trusts.' He is a Mus- 
covite of the Muscovites, incarnating in himself the attributes most 
distinctive of our national character. He shares our national aspira- 
tions, understands our past, and has faith in our future. It is but 
nine months since he came to the throne, when all Russia was 


' And even the Baltic Germans, if we may believe Dr. Eckhard, who, although 
anti-Russian to the last extreme, says of him, in his work, Von Nicolaus I. cu Alewx- 
ander I1I., p. 402: ‘The young Monarch unites the energy of his grandfather to 
the humanitarian spirit of his father. And if the school of his youth has been in- 
complete, the school of experience has filled the want.’ 
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thunderstruck by the tragical death of his father. Yet in these 
short months, when first the load of empire was suddenly thrown 
upon his shoulders, and even the mourning for a beloved and mur- 
dered father was interrupted by precautions against the new efforts 
of the assassins, Alexander III. has shown such calm and resolute 
courage, such independence of judgment, and such straightforward 
simplicity of character as to command the respect, the confidence, and 
the admiration of all who know him. Let those who mock at the 
stainless purity of his life and his religious principles, who deride the 
austere and economical spirit which now presides over the new court, 
remember that austerity and economy are virtues which in the 
whole of Russia, as well as in all civilised countries, are not generally 
despised. The Emperor always seeks to see things with his own eyes. 
He is keenly alive to the realities of the situation in which he is 
placed. These realities, although terrible enough in many things, 
do not discompose him, do not make him deviate from the path 
along which with sure and steady step he is endeavouring to lead his 
subjects. For, with us, the Emperor is still the leader of his people, 
and his autocratic power, which to you is an offence, is to the mass of 
Russians an indestructibly sacred symbol of that guidance which to 
them is the first necessity of life. There is a deep religious feeling 
throughout Russia, which has to be recognised even by those who 
hate every religion, every ideal, all spiritual life. We may be all 
wrong. Of course we are altogether wrong if we are to accept the 
views of constitutional doctrinawres as the ‘last words of human 
wisdom.’ But with us ‘the last words’ of wisdom, as of science, have 
no predominant weight. Besides, even Siéyés himself might shrink 
from the task of framing a Constitution based on universal suffrage 
and the ballot for the eighty millions of peasants who form the solid 
base of our Emperor’s power. 

Strangely enough, the only men who have endeavoured to sys- 
tematise the doctrines of Western civilisation have arrived at an ideal 
not very different from that of Russian autocracy. The disciples of 
Auguste Comte, at least, should not revile the only system which gives 
to Europe a supreme dictator in Russia wielding the energies and 
directing the forces of a mighty democracy. Of course, the Mus- 
covite reality, thank God ! differs widely from the Comtist ideal, and 
has quite different bases ; but in essence it has some analogies. The 
Comtists, however, are but a handful; much more remarkable than 
their speculations is the practical outcome of the working of consti- 
tutional doctrine in the great nations of the West. Abuse the one- 
man power as you like—under what system but that is Germany 
governed to-day? What was the last general election but a plébiscite 
for or against Prince Bismarck? which, although it has gone against 
the Reichskanzler, will only place a slight check upon his arbi- 
trary power. In France, where politicians disagree about everything, 
they agree in declaring that a slight alteration in the method of 
voting would have made M. Gambetta virtual dictator of the Republic. 


— 


—————————————— OT lO lll 
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Even as it is, the ex-dictator of Tours is not likely to be less 
powerful in France than the Reichskanzler is across the Vosges. In 
England you have a highly artificial system of checks and counter- 
checks, and a Constitution like a Chinese puzzle for intricacy. But 
at the last general election what was the issue before the country ? 
Was it the principles, or the men who incarnate these principles ? 
Between Conservatism and Liberalism, or between Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Gladstone? And since the election who has governed Eng- 
land—the House of Commons, or Mr. Gladstone? Of course it is a 
rudeness on my part to put my questions so plainly, but I see no 
sense in making very elaborate phrases, the meaning of which some- 
times disappears even to those who utter them. 

Besides, I am a poor strategist and not a diplomatist, for different 
reasons; but had I even been one of the ‘ lords of creation,’ the 
eareer which compels people to pay compliments right and left to 
every foreigner—however hostile he may be to one’s country—could 
never have attracted me. And really nowadays diplomatic service is 
becoming almost an anachronism. It was useful in old times, but 
since railways, and telegraphs, and special extraordinary missions are 
in force, what have embassies and legations to do except giving 
dinners and dancing parties? One of my friends, a man of great age 
and very great reputation in the diplomatic world, was bitterly com- 
plaining one day of my total inability to mince my words: ‘ There 
is an antique, an unsparing frankness about you, which spoils every- 
thing you say about politics,’ declared he. 

‘But life is so short,’ interrupted I, ‘one has to save time; 
besides I seldom speak about politics. I only write, and even this 
only when I have to discuss England, Russia, Austria, Germany, 
France, Turkey, or Judaism.’ 

‘ You wound everybody, even your friends,’ continued he, scarcely 
paying attention to my interruptions. ‘ You reject every guidance, 
every good advice; you laugh at prudence and moderation ; you go 
ahead unreasonably, heedlessly! And when I think that in England 
you could have been taken for one of us—for a Russian agent,’ added 
he, smiling contemptuously, lifting his shoulders. 

* But, I am an agent,’ announced I. 

* Ah, indeed! and whose agent are you, may I ask ?’ 

‘ Why, of course, my own,’ said I, quite satisfied with that slavery ; 
‘and should I be attacked from all sides—as our poor soldiers were 
on the Shipka Pass—well, never mind! Come of it what it may! 
life, after all, is nothing but a struggle, though, fortunately, not 
always a struggle for life only!’ 

For introducing this personal incident I beg my readers’ pardon. 
But the fact is, that I insist upon being alone responsible for anything 
which might appear ‘ undiplomatic’ in my writings. When you 
want official diplomatic information, there is a whole brilliant em- 
bassy to apply to. If you are in need of some military trustworthy 
enlightenment, you have our military attaché, Lieutenant-General 
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Gorloff, a man of great knowledge and ability. As to me—I am 
nothing but myself—‘ ni plus, ni moins!’ 

And now, ‘ revenons 4 nos moutons!’ and from the House of Com- 
mons let us go to the House of Lords. That great body confined 
itself of late to protests, whilst the House of Commons, very wisely 
indeed, registered the decisions of the leader whom the nation placed 
in power, or, as Sir William Harcourt designated Mr. Gladstone, ‘ the 
head of the Liberals.’ Across the Atlantic, where the country 
chooses its sovereigns for fixed periods, the same principle is recog- 
nised; because it is notorious enough that the President of the 
United States is not obliged to consult and follow the advice of 
his ministers. If we were to put it to the vote, do you think that 
Alexander ITII.’s autocracy would not be ratified by as heavy a majo- 
rity as that which made General Garfield President, Mr. Gladstone 
Prime Minister, M. Gambetta President of the Council, and Prince 
Bismarck all powerful? As heavy?—there would not even be an 
appreciable minority. Russian democracy has surely a right to be 
allowed to choose its ruler in its own way. It may make mistakes; 
all democracies sometimes err, even that of Great Britain; but, on 
the whole, we have perhaps less reason to lament a system which has 
given us Alexander II., the Emancipator, and Alexander III. for 
Emperors, than the Americans have for complaining of that which 
gave them Mr. Arthur as a President; or the English of that which 
placed the destinies of the country, at a great crisis in the history 
of the East, in the grasp of such a statesman as the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

I daresay I shall be told that it is no new thing to hear that a 
new sovereign possesses all the virtues. The unknown is generally 
magnificent. Imagination paints the future of a reign in brighter 
colours than have ever been realised in history. And of course there 
was the outburst of enthusiasm excited by the accession of the late 
Emperor which certainly did not point toso tragic an end. Still 
events have proved that these expectations have been partly realised, 
when you compare the Russia of ’56 with that of ’81. In the pages 
of this magazine (last January) I briefly referred to the reforms 
which constituted the glory of his reign—reforms so great, so vast, 
so wide-reaching that they could only have been realised by a sove- 
reign wielding great concentrated power, and guided by very high 
humanitarian principles. The millions of emancipated serfs and 
liberated Bulgarians are living arguments and proofs. 

The last years of his reign were not without clouds, but the fact 
that he was foully murdered in the streets of his own capital no 
more proves that he was a tyrant than the crime of Wilkes Booth 
proved that Abraham Lincoln was a despot. It is a shame and a 
disgrace to Russia, no doubt, that she should have had such criminals as 
those who constitute the ‘ Nihilist? Camorra.’ We know and feel it 


2 In Russia we generally supposed that Mr. Tourguéneff created the word ‘ Nihil- 
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deeply. But, alas! monstrous things will happen in the world. In 
Russia we have a proverb saying ‘there is no family without a 
cripple.’ Our anarchists are moral cripples indeed. 

When the horror and stupor occasioned by the death of the 
Emperor began to pass away, Russia saw with profound sympathy and 
admiration the heroic bearing of the young ruler who, after burying 
his father, set himself steadily to extricate his country from the evils 
which surrounded it. When his predecessor had ascended the throne 
Russia was mourning for the results of the Crimean war, deploring 
losses which seemed irreparable, disasters incalculable. No foreign 
enemy this year was encamped on Russian soil ; no foreign fleet flaunted 
its hostile flag in Russian waters; no Russian stronghold was be- 
leaguered by invading hosts. There was no war raging along our 
frontiers, save among the Tekkes, where General Skobeleff had added 
new laurels to his already brilliant reputation by the victories 
which he won over the borderers, whose prowess had hitherto resisted 
the Russian arms. 

But the outward calm only rendered more striking the internal 
confusion. A small handful of young men, drawn from the class of those 
penniless students, the majority of whom are supported by Government 
charity, had formed themselves into a semi-political Camorra, for the 
purpose of striking terror into the Government. A very curious fact, 
supported by men who are closely connected with this movement, 
and which will doubtless be vehemently contradicted, as many abso- 
lute truths often are, ought to be mentioned, however unpleasant it may 
seem. It is clearly proved that this Nihilistic handful can be divided 
into two parts, viz. instigators and performers—the first inspiring and 
guiding; the other foolishly, heedlessly obeying, following, and be- 
coming blind instruments, ready even to do so at the expense of their 
life. Strangely enough, the counsellors, the instigators, were chiefly 
composed of Jews; the performers all Russians. For the Jews act 
always upon the advice contained in a document found amongst their 
papers seized by the police: ‘Above all, be sure always to put the 
Russians forward.’ I confess it does very little credit to the intelli- 
gence and sharpness of my young countrymen, but the Jews—who in 
Russia compose the very worst element of the country, and have nothing 
to remind us of Moses and Spinosa—have certainly proved them- 
selves to be very clever. But then, if you use every means without 
hesitating to employ the very vilest and worst, almost anything can be 
done. Mr. Théodore Guilaroff—author of a very interesting study, 
‘Fifteen Years of Sedition ’*—supports this view very strongly. The 
Nihilist Jews generally adopt Russian names; but here are’ un- 
doubtedly genuine family-names: Lukkerman, who took an active 
part in the blowing up of the Winter Palace; Goldenberg, in the 


ism,’ and we thought with disgust that it was quite a national production. But the 
celebrated Breslau Professor, Author of the History of Poland, Dr. I. Card, showed 
me that it appeared already in Gutzkau’s Die Ritter vom Geist, vol. i., chapters ii. 
and vii., much before Tourguéneff’s Fathers and Sons, 

* Published this year in the Sorremenia Isvesty. 
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Kursk railway attempt to blow up the train ; Lundélevitch, and again 
Goldenberg, in Solovieff’s attempt to kill the Emperor Alexander in 
1879; Mlodétzky, Wittenberg, Jessy Helfman and others. 

They began by attacking governors and officials whom they 
regarded as representatives of despotism. I knew personally some of 
these victims. I wish there were more people as kindhearted as 
those were! They shot one, they stabbed another. Recruited by 
those whose propaganda of socialism and sedition had been checked 
by the Government, they extended their operations; they menaced 
the Emperor, and they made incendiary fires wherever they could, 
be it in rich or poor quarters, in towns or villages. Repressive mea- 
sures were adopted to deal with them, which only differ in degree 
and efficacy from those which much less heinous outrages have com- 
pelled the most Liberal Government that ever existed to adopt in 
Ireland. But the measuresemployed by our Government were not 
sufficiently systematic and efficacious. People who urged a declara- 
tion of the state of siege which is in force at Berlin even now were 
accused of cruelty and want of Liberalism. This hesitating half- 
repression was answered by the blowing-up of the Winter Palace, and 
then, after a brief but deceitful lull, by the murder of the Emperor 
in the streets of St. Petersburg. 

Alexander III. found society unnerved by the Red terror. To 
crush the terrorists, the tenth article of our Statute of Criminal Pro- 
ceedings, which answers to your Habeas Corpus Act, has been sus- 
pended, and between the White terror and the Red, peaceable citizens 
had a troublesome time. Nor were the plots of the Nihilists for one 
instant relaxed. Everywhere around the person of the Emperor 
seemed to gleam the daggers of the assassins. Dynamite mines were 
discovered in places of public resort, and all the haunts of revolution- 
ists throughout Europe rang with fiendish exultations over the death 
of the only monarch in Europe whose name is enrolled among the 
emancipators of the oppressed. Precautions were at last taken, which 
experience had proved to be only too much needed. But there was 
no panic. The Emperor and Empress were in a cruel dilemma: if 
they went abroad, they were told they were risking lives precious to 
Russia ; if they remained under escort, they were accused of fear ; and 
the less ground reproaches of that sort had, the more eagerly propa- 
gated they were by those who were looking out for new opportunities 
for new crimes. 

The assassins, instead of being executed offhand—as might have 
been done, because, after all, their culpability was beyond any doubt— 
were publicly tried with all the formalities of the law. Had they been 
tried by an English judge they could not have had more liberty of 
speech when they were heard in their own defence. After the close 
of that drama, the Emperor was left face to face with the arduous 
task to which he had been so suddenly called. The whole of Russia 
was full of breathless expectation. The Emperor was firm, resolute, 
and composed. So much could not be said of those who surrounded 
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him. -Some ministers, whom he inherited from his predecessor, 
lacked the nerve requisite to deal with the situation. Listening to 
the babel of voices which arose in the West, they so far forgot what 
was the secret of their country’s power and the safeguard of her unity 
and greatness, as to talk of granting a Constitution. Count Loris 
Melikoff, who at the beginning of ‘his dictatorial career seemed firm 
and well informed, disappointed us all, as much as Lord Salisbury 
disappointed England after his return from Turkey. Count Loris 
Melikoff became nervous and was foremost among those who imagined 
that by weakening the hands of the Central Power and dividing its 
authority, Russia vould more effectively cope with the terrorists and 
anarchists who had just murdered one Emperor and were daily 
scheming how to murder his successor. To have proclaimed some 
showy sort of constitutionalism would no doubt have won for him a 
momentary éclat from the Petersburgers and the West. But it would 
only have been made a basis for new demands by the party of anarchy, 
who are as much opposed to constitutionalism, or what they call 
‘plutocracy,’ as to the Tzardom or autocracy. They would have 
argued, ‘We have got rid of the autocracy by the murder of one 
Emperor; let us get rid of the plutocracy by murdering another.’ 
The time was hardly propitious for constitutional experiments. To 
engraft constitutionalism upon the Muscovite autocracy in hot haste 
may produce a mushroom growth, which will perish as rapidly as 
it springs up, perishing in the reaction of contempt which it would 
inevitably entail. Constitutionalism is no wonder-working fetish 
from which miracles can be wrought by simple invocation. It is a 
means to an end, like every other kind of government; and those who 
maintain that it and it alone can secure good government for Russia 
would command more support if they could but prove that they had 
mastered the most elementary facts of the situation for which they 
prescribe. 

That there are advantages in constitutionalism, no one, I suppose, 
could deny. But even the most ardent constitutionalist in England 
never proposes to apply his principles to India. Yet if a new set of 
Thugs arose in Hindostan, who added a detestation of English rule 
to their objection to the maintenance of private property, and if they 
were to kill one lieutenant-governor after another and to finish by 
murdering your Viceroy, not even the certainty that such a step 
would be vehemently applauded by all the Baboos of Calcutta would 
lead to an attempt to suppress Thuggism by granting a Constitution. 
That, however, was what Count Loris Melikoff thought of doing. 
He had reported -Nihilism to be extinct the week before the poor 
Emperor was killed. Insight into the existing fact so keen as this 
hardly justified confidence in his judgment as to the future conse- 
quences of so direct a breach with our historic past as that which he 
was disposed to recommend. The worst enemies of Russia abroad 
and at home were those who were most urgent in pressing upon us a 
Constitution. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. What our enemy 
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pressed upon our acceptance could hardly be for our good. The 
publicists who, three years ago, were straining every nerve to urge 
England to go to war with Russia, as the predestined foe of England 
and the deadly enemy of the human race, were not believed to be 
animated by wholly disinterested motives in their vehement denun- 
ciations of the autocracy. Count Loris Melikoff, Count Milutine, 
and Mr. Abaza were anxious to gain immediate favour with Peters- 
burg and the West by granting a Constitution; they longed for a 
responsible ministry, which they and their friends, naturally, were 
to form. Fortunately for Russia, though unfortunately for them, 
the Emperor, after much reflection, had come to a decision which 
did not by any means coincide with that of the trio. He drew up 
his famous ukase, asserting firmly and unmistakably his determination 
to uphold his autocratic power. Here is the principal passage of it— 


In the midst of our great affliction the voice of God commands us to 
discharge courageously the affairs of government, trusting in God’s pro- 
vidence, with faith in the strength and justice of autocratic power, which 
we have been called to support and preserve for the people’s good from all 
impairment and injury. Therefore let courage animate the troubled and 
terror-stricken hearts of our faithful subjects, of all lovers of the fatherland, 
devoted from generation to generation to the hereditary Imperial power. 
Under its shield, and in unbroken alliance with it, our land has more 
than once lived through great troubles, and has grown in strength and 
glory. Consecrating ourselves to our high service, we call upon all our 
loyal subjects to serve us and the State in truth and justice, to the rooting 
out of the horrible sedition that dishonours the land of Russia, the strength- 
ening of faith and morality, the good education of the young, the exter- 
mination oi injustice and plunder, and to the introduction of order and 
justice in the operation of those institutions presented to Russia by her 
benefactor, our beloved father. 


The ukase fell like a thunderbolt upon the ministers just as they were 
in session. One of them, forgetting entirely that: we had no responsible 
ministry, as in England, declared that ‘the whole Cabinet ought to 
resign at once.’ Count Ignatieff, with his quick perception and 
intelligence, understood the absurdity of such a proposal, and calmly 
observed, ‘I really do not see why we should feel ourselves offended, 
if our Monarch thinks necessary to say a word to his people. No 
more can I see why he should be obliged to consult us before taking 
a step of that sort.’ Count Loris Melikoff resigned; others resigned 
later—to the great satisfaction of Moscow. Count Ignatieff, who, 
after a highly successful career as Governor-General of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, had been recalled to office as Minister of the Domains, became 
now Minister of the Interior. General Vanoffsky, a man of renown, 
honour, and zeal, succeeded Count Milutine as Minister of War. 
Mr. Bunge, a distinguished professor of political economy at Kieff, 
took the place of Mr. Abaza. The only reproach which could be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bunge is that he is an enthusiastic Free Trader ; but it 
is to be hoped that when he comes to apply his theories to Russian 
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needs, he will see that we have more analogy with America than with 
England when Free Trade is discussed. All the new ministers were, 
in many respects, new men, unconnected with the former Camarilla 
—men whose patriotism had been tested and proved. 

The heritage of autocratic power which was entrusted to the 
young Emperor for the good of Russia was not a light one. Alex- 
ander III. might be perhaps excused if he sought for some pretext 
for disowning it. But this is not the way in which Russians under- 
stand their duty. If the ordinary soldier knows how to die at his 
post—marching, as at Schweidnitz fort, into the deadly morass, merely 
to make a bridge by his death for the passage of his comrades—much 
less could the Emperor desert his post. Because, in reality, to grant a 
Constitution in view of the difficulty of his position, and of the dangers 
surrounding it, would simply mean a cowardly desertion. Western 
mentors, giving counsels of cowardice, hardly deserve a hearing. Besides, 
we know very well that such are not the real views of Englishmen. 
When their own lives are needed on the battle-field they seek no 
pretext for running away. And our Emperor is the last man to 
accept hints concerning the giving up of a position on personal 
grounds, in which he would be placed to-morrow by a tremendous 
majority, if such a thing as a plébiscite were possible with us. 
Surely in those latter days, when the gospel of assassination is preached 
as the ‘last word of justice, it is impossible even for the most vulgar- 
minded mortal to fail to see that the crown of the autocrat is in very 
truth a crown of thorns, and the throne of Russia makes its ruler a 
Prometheus indeed. 

For autocrat though he is, the range of autocratic power is 
limited by very complicated circumstances. Can any Emperor, be 
he never so autocratic, give ‘every peasant the fowl in his pot’ 
of which Henri Quatre dreamt? Can he prevent the famine? Can 
he supply places for all the host of half-educated prolétaires who are 
turned out annually from our universities? Can he with a stroke of 
the pen abolish taxes or disband the army without exposing his 
country to still greater calamities? Can he prevent all his officials 
from committing malversations and abuses in some parts of his vast 
empire? But to limit still more by artificial fetters the autocracy, 
which is the only force to which we look for remedying the abuses, 
the evils, and grievances under which we suffer, would, to our think- 
ing, be madness indeed. The need of the time is to strengthen rather 
than to weaken the supreme power of the Throne, whose interests are 
identical with those of the nation, and which exists for the prosperity 
and greatness of Russia. The same instinct which leads Liberals to 
demand the improvement of the efficiency and the increase of the 
authority of the House of Commons leads Russians to insist upon 
preserving the powers of the Emperor. To him, as to your House 
of Commons, we appeal against the misdeeds of all governors, minis- 
ters, and officials. He is our Great Representative. 

Surrounding himself with ministers thoroughly national in their 
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aims, he nevertheless has preserved the initiative and supreme choice 
of instruments for the execution of his policy. Europe may disap- 
prove of some of these instruments. Its indignation, for instance, 
has especially been raised by the appointment of Count Ignatieff, for 
whom M. Gallenga almost alone has said a good word in the Western 
press. Well, in Russia he is known for his national feelings, for his 
undoubted skilfulness and intelligence, and the very fact that he is 
detested by all who hate Russia is already a very strong argument in 
his favour. What a mad desire it is to please the whole‘world! In 
a private individual, however, itis only ridiculous ; in an Emperor it 
would be criminal. 

In Russia the spring succeeds winter with a rapidity which startles 
the traveller accustomed to the more gradual transitions of milder 
climes. Our politics resemble our seasons. We are accustomed to 
violent transitions. Wedo many things by leaps and bounds. We 
linger long before Plevna, but when once the period is past we rush 
irresistibly over the Balkans, up to the walls of Constantinople ; but 
in politics this hardly answers as well as in war. Alexander III. is 
moving considerately, but not less resolutely than needed. 

The Nihilist Camorra, with its ceaseless plots, forbade that con- 
stant intercourse between the Emperor and the poorest of his sub- 
jects, which once existed. English travellers have often expressed 
their surprise at the freedom with which the late Emperor, in the 
earlier days of his reign, used to meet the poorest of his subjects. 
‘Among'the many evil consequences of the exploits of the assassins, 
that familiar intercourse naturally had to be suspended. But the 
Emperor, eagerly longing for the exact truth, does not even try to 
conceal his contempt for deceit and all sorts of subterfuges. From 
the chiefs of the subdued Tekkes to the’peasants of a remote Russian 
commune, deputies have no difficulty in obtaining an interview with 
their Emperor, who always receives them kindly, and tries to learn 
from themselves their wants and wishes. One by one the old minis- 
ters, whose shortcomings had been concealed from the late Emperor, 
found that it was prudent to retire. The new men were selected 
not exclusively from the national party; still’: the most of them 
‘were Russians at heart, and men of strict probity, free from 
all suspicion of laxity in money matters. They all—except ‘Baron 
Nicolai, whose German name does not indicate a German pro- 
fundity of studies, and whose anti-classical views may do a serious 
harm to our schools and universities—meet with warm sym- 
pathy in Russia. Everywhere a reign of strict economy is inaugu- 
rated. The new men, in whose hands the administration of the navy 
and of the army is placed, are well aware of the necessity of keeping 
down the expenses. The threatened war with China was averted by 
the conclusion of a treaty, settling the dispute concerning the Ih 
territory. The advance of our troops in the direction of Merv was 
checked—though, according to a ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ correspondent, 
nothing was easier than the seizure of Merv—and the reorganisation 
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of the border territory commenced. New rules were issued for the 
distribution of Crown lands, and measures taken against existing 
abuses, which have led already to the resignation of Prince Lieven, 
one of the greatest protégés, of Count Valouyeff, that very type of 
an effete St. Petersbur al, full of grand and shallow phrases on 
Liberalism and cosmopoli m, and one of the worst State ministers 
we had; which is not saying httle, I regret to confess. 

But the new'departure’ in Russia which promises to be the dis- 
tinctive feature of the new reign, was the reference of every great 

leasuré of social, agrarian, and administrative reform to Commis- 
‘of Expertgyspecially summoned for the purpose of expressing” 
lest-formed opinions upon the measures under discussion. 
enew system was first tried in connection with the agrarian 
question. As the English Parliament has been engaged all last 
session in discussing the.details of a bill amending the provisions of 
the Irish agrarian measure of 1871, I need not dwell upon the com- 
plexity, the tediousness, and the difficulty attending agrarian legis- 
lation, even upon the small scale with which you have made its 
acquaintance. In Russia the problem is far more vast in its propor- 
tions than in your Irish province, and the agrarian law of the late 
Emperor cast all your agrarian legislation entirely into the shade. 
Mr. Bright has frankly acknowledged the advantages of autocratic 
power in settling a question so complicated. In his speech on the 
second reading of the Land Act, he said: ‘ Lord Dufferin says that 
out of 10,137,000 former serfs—meaning families (I don’t know what 
population )—8,584,000, or 75 per cent., are now absolute owners of 
the land they occupy; 1,550,000—three times the number of the 
Irish tenants—have not yet redeemed their land. That is a process 
which is coming on in Russia. They have an autocratic government 
in Russia, and it was not necessary to consult two contentious 
parties in two Houses of Parliament, though perhaps it might be 
better for some things. But, as regards this matter, there came a 
great’ providence, which has been described as a hand stretched out 
of the cloud—the hand of the late Czar, who, by a decree of his, and 
the action of the ministers, made this enormous, this stupendous, 
and absolutely unequalled change throughout a portion of that great 
empire. I think that ought to encourage us that we ought to be 
able to do something, though not so great a thing as that.’ 

Yet, in face of this testimony—which, after all, only recalls facts 
which everyone is supposed to know—I have heard of sapient 
enemies of ours, who actually make it a serious charge against the 
memory of our late Emperor, that he never attempted to grapple 
with the agrarian question! It is such criticisms which make 
Russians wonder how anyone can be so foolish as to pay the least 
attention to the idle chatter of that presumptuous ignorance which 
so often finds a voice in the foreign press. I see the English papers 
regularly in Russia, and like other people outside Russia, I suppose, 
I did not read every line of the interainable debates on the Land 
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Act. But the six hundred and fifty miscellaneous individuals col- 
lected at Westminster to draw up'‘an agrarian code for Ireland 
seemed very little inclined indeed ‘to stick to the point.’ They 
involuntarily reminded me of an incident at the Edinburgh Social 
Science Congress last year. One of the orators seemed greatly 
shocked when the chairman politely begged him to observe time and 
not to wander. too much about in his digressiops. ‘ Well, sir, 
answered he, ‘of course I have to observe time, but I am not going 
to stick to the point; I am free in my speech, let others stick to 
points!’ But really, for a practical people, pardon me, you seem to 
go about the work of legislation in a most unpractical fashion. A 
long complicated bill, which Mr. Gladstone alone could have drawn 
up, and which not even Mr. Gladstone could explain all at once, is 
thrown down upon the table of the House of Commons to be wrangled 
over by six hundred and fifty persons, one-third of whom only desire 
to throw it out altogether, while a formidable minority wish to trans- 
form it entirely, or obstruct it out of existence. How many of those 
who spoke by the week upon the bill understood it, or even professed 
to understand it? An English correspondent of mine assured me 
that there was only one man in each party that had really mastered 
its contents—Mr. Gladstone (Liberal), Mr. Gibson (Conservative), 
Mr. Healy (Obstructive), Mr. Shaw (Home Ruler), and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill (the Fourth Party), and he was not sure about Lord 
Randolph Churchill. This, I suppose, was only a humorous exag- 
geration; but not even the most devoted Parliamentarian even 
pretends to believe that the passage of the Irish Land Act reflects 
much lustre on the reputation of your Constitution. It increased, 
no doubt, the reputation, already so great, of your Prime Minister ; it 
strengthened the ‘ one-man power,’ but it diminished the respect felt 
for your method of legislation, and confirmed us in our distrust of 
English models. 

I ask you frankly, Would any Englishman, with recent experience 
still fresh in his mind, recommend our Emperor to summon a Par- 
liament on the English model, to deal with the agrarian question— _ 
three times as great, according to Mr. Bright, as that which has 
brought the English Parliament to a standstill this year ? 

We have too much serious work to do, to indulge in the luxury of 
‘obstructive tactics,’ continuous sittings forty-one hours in length, 
and all the elaborate apparatus for the production of eloquence, which 
it pleases you to imagine the climax of human wisdom in the art of 
government. 

In our present condition we can hardly afford to exchange that 
‘hand stretched from a cloud,’ that ‘ great providence,’ which emanci- 
pated the serf, for such a broken-down machine as the English 
Parliament. At the same time our Emperor is far too earnest and 
sincere an autocrat to neglect any means that are calculated to make 
his autocracy a benefit to his people. No one can be more keenly 
alive to the shortcomings of many officials (which, indeed, has been 
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officially and in the frankest manner recognised. by Count. Ignatieff 
himself in his circular), as to the necessity.for. submitting the red. 
tape theories of departments to the fresh and searching examination, 
of the ablest of his subjects outside the circle of bureaucracy. bo 

The question. arose, how this could be best secured? The 
favourite proposal. of .the. National. party was. that. . the . ancient 
Zemskié Sobory should be reassembled, in order that the represen» 
tatives of the -people- should be brought. into. council with their 
sovereign. But if the ancient traditions were revived, the. popular 
consultative assembly. would number no fewer than two thousand 
members. Inthe multitude of counsellors there is said to be safety, 
but two thousand is rather too much. If the Zemskié Sobory re- 
appeared, the method of appointment and constitution will have to 
be altered so as to bring them within manageable proportions. This 
could not be done at once, and the difficulty pressed for immediate 
attention. A departmental commission had drawn up a scheme of 
agrarian reform which was ready for immediate enactment, if it has 
not been thought necessary to consult the representatives. of. the 
people. It was still more absurd to propose to summon a Russian 
chamber after the French system. To divide the ninety millions of 
Russian subjects, who are scattered in villages over an enormous con- 
tinent stretching from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea into a number of 
equal electoral departments, each electing its own representative . by 
universal suffrage and the ballot, is not a work to be accomplished in 
a day or even in a year; and when it is accomplished, the experiment 
would probably fail. 

The experiment of a limited suffrage such as prevails in England, 
with constituencies of irregular size and differing franchises, would 
be still more difficult of execution. Nor would it, if attained, be 
more in accordance with the ideas of democratic justice than auto- 
cratic imperialism itself. To allow the votes of half a dozen moul- 
dering communes in the south of England to neutralise the combined 
representatives of Birmingham and Glasgow, is even more anomalous 
than the autocracy in an era of equality. The autocrat at least acts 
for the nation; the shopkeepers of your pocket boroughs are hardly 
expected to place national interests before their private concerns. 
And, after all, your Parliamentary system is not democratic so much 
as plutocratic. What capital leaders have been written upon this 
theme by Mr. Katkoff, our best publicist, and the editor of the 
‘Moscow Gazette’! and yet, after all, Mr. Katkoff has said nothing 
more severe than what is said by the impartial Mr. Morley, who, in 
his ‘ Life of Mr, Cobden,’ denounces ‘ the hypocrisy and shiftlessness 
of a system that, behind the artfully-painted mask of popular repre- 
sentation, concealed the clumsy machinery of a rather dull pluto- 
cracy. Now, do pardon me if I say, that to us Russians the power 
of material wealth alone is perfectly repugnant. The extreme mate- 
rial poverty of a Spinosa and his overwhelming moral riches form an 
antithesis which speaks to our hearts and our imaginations infinitely 
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more than all your money-lords collected in one assembly. And we 
Russians think that a craving for merely material advantages, such 
as exists now in France, where the stock market is the only temple 
of worship, can only be fatal, mortally fatal, to a great country. A 
German statesman, whose opinion has a very great weight, observed 
some time ago, ‘ These poor dear French are so entirely swallowed up 
with stock-jobbing, that they will, fortunately, forget very soon that 
they ever possessed Alsace and Lorraine. Madame Adam, with her 
‘Nouvelle Revue,’ is, however, an exception to that general rule. 
She keeps up the divine fire of patriotism and other lofty feelings 
which are not to be purchased at stock exchanges; but, alas! such 
examples are not numerous. 

However, I must not cross the Channel as yet; the coasts of the 
Thames are preferable. Still, what do you see in the House of 
Commons? Is it not the rich man’s paradise? How much did it 
cost to elect your present chamber? Some two or three millions 
sterling, did it not? Two or three millions spent by some thousand 
individuals to purchase a right to legislate for the Empire—that is 
not a system we care to introduce in Russia. Even a democrat—and 
most Russians are democrats, if only because our nobility has no 
aristocratic privileges, which used to represent a certain power in 
this country—well then, I say that even a democrat may be pardoned 
if he prefers an autocracy, or rule of the strongest, to a plutocracy, 
or mere reign of the richest. The great object is the reign of the 
wisest; and our Emperor may, perhaps, be trusted to discern pre- 
eminent ability as much as the hodman of Lambeth, or the publican 
of Rochester. 

I am not arguing in favour of autocracy in England. You have 
your own ways, and we are well contented for you to go your own 
way. I am touchingly humble in my request; all I ask is that you 
should allow us to go ours, without perpetually indulging in phari- 
saical exaltation of your system not only for yourselves, but also 
for Russia. The insular bigotry and fanatical fetish-worship of 
eonstitutionalism does not give you the right to insult—or, 
what is almost as bad, to weary to death—your neighbours. 
Religious hatred is fortunately dying out. Is it, then, absolutely 
necessary to replace it by some other? You are constitutionalists ; 
we uphold the autocracy. Each kindly thinks that he is right and 
the other is wrong. Why should they not be allowed to find that 
kind of satisfaction? But Russians are continually provoked by the 
taunts of the fanatics of constitutionalism. Is it not time, really, 
that some of them who are not by nature particularly patient should 
at last say, ‘ But, for common sense’s sake, have you not said sufficient 
to show that you know very little what our wants are?’ It is 
better for each country to prescribe for its own maladies. 

The plan adopted by the Emperor was simple, but effective. 
Instead of attempting to convoke his peasants to a general election, 
he summoned a special representative Commission of Experts, to 
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whom was submitted the law which had been drawn up by the chief 
committee for the reorganisation of the landed property of the 
peasantry, and approved by the Council of State. The step produced 
a great sensation, because the persons who were summoned actually 
had no other claims but their serious knowledge of the questions 
under consideration. There was something very earnest and real 
about the whole matter, and it was looked upon with confidence by 
the whole country. A decree was issued on June 2 summoning for 
June 14 this first commission of experts. It consisted of three 
ex-officio members, and twelve specially selected on account of 
their representative character. The ex-officio members were the 
Minister of the Interior, Count Ignatieff; the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Bunge; and the Minister of Domains, Mr. Ostrofsky. The 
twelve specially appointed members consisted of the late Prince Vas- 
siltchikoff (President of the Slavonic Committee of St. Petersburg), 
who had devoted many years to a close study of the agrarian ques- 
tion ; the presidents of the provincial delegations of Moscow, Kharkoff, 
Twer, and Oufa; the Maréchaux de Noblesse of the provinces of 
Yaroslavl, Syzrane, and Vetlouga; two members of the provincial 
assembly of Moscow; a landed proprietor from Tchernigof; and the 
president of the Moscow Agricultural Society. To them was added 
the president of the Zemstvo of St. Petersburg, who was named 
chairman of the commission. 

All schools of thought were represented—from M. Kolioupanoff, 
who for the last fifteen years has protested against the existing 
arrangement for the repayment of the purchase money, to Prince 
Vassilchikoff, who, in his last published work, insisted that the agri- 
cultural crisis in Russia was neither due to the emancipation nor the 
agrarian legislation of the late reign, but to economical causes, which 
would have produced the same results if the serfs had remained under 
the yoke of their former masters. The twelve representative mem- 
bers were almost equally divided between the two opposing schools ; 
and it was well said at the time in St. Petersburg, that although 
the commission did not represent the whole of Russia, it represented 
the whole of experience acquired in Russia, and of the conclusions 
arrived at by the study of the question. 

When the members of the commission met, they were received 
by the Emperor, who said that he had convoked them because in 
their capacity as members of elective assemblies, or associations 
connected with the affairs of the pessants, their knowledge and opi- 
nions were needed. The project of reform laid before them had already 
been elaborated administratively, but he did not think it possible 
that such a law could be usefully framed without their assistance. 
Acting upon that principle, the Government would leave them entire 
liberty to appoint their committees, to decide the hour or the dates of 
their sittings, and to draw up their own orders of the day, merely 
reserving to itself the duty of furnishing them all the necessary 
materials for deliberations. 
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The commissioners ‘set: about: to work: with ‘diligence’; sub-eom- 
mittees were appointed, and they sometimes held two sittings a day. 
The ex-officio members: attended to give information and to answer 
questions, but did not vote... The project submitted to: them by the 
Government can hardly be explained without entering into details 
from which a public surfeited with discussions on. agrarian questions 
must naturally shrink. It is necessary, however, even at the risk of 
wearying, to give some outline of the new Russian Land Bill. Under 
the agrarian law of 1861, advances were made to: the peasants to 
enable them to become absolute owners of their holdings ; ‘the out- 
standing balance of which last. April was 752,000,000 roubles, or 
say, about 75,000,000). On this they had to pay six per cent., five 
and a half for interest repayment, with a half per cent. for reserve 
fund. After making some allowances, this amount is an annual 
burden upon the present proprietors of 43,500,000 roubles, or, say, 
little more than 4,350,000/. sterling. Of this, owing to successive 
bad harvests and other causes, 16,500,000 roubles were in arrear at 
the beginning of this year. On the other hand, the half per. cent. 
charged for reserve fund realised an available balance of 20,000,000 
roubles. The Government proposed, in the project of law sub- 
mitted to the commission, to remit all the arrears due from the 
peasants, recouping itself from the reserve fund. Italso proposed to 
grant a sum of 9,000,000 roubles per annum for the reduction of 
the annual payment in the districts where the soil is poorest and the 
distress most general, meeting the loss out of the profits of the State 
Bank. As a third measure, it proposed to insist that the eight or 
nine hundred thousand peasants who have not yet voluntarily agreed 
to purchase their holdings, shall after January 1, 1883, be able to 
purchase their holdings at the compulsory rate—a gain to the peasant 
of about 20 per cent. As twenty-nine years have still to elapse be- 
fore the peasants complete the payment of all their instalments, the 
vote in aid of 9,000,000 roubles per annum practically amounts to 
a subsidy to the distressed peasants of a sum of 26,000,000l. out of 
the profits of the State Bank, the payment being made in twenty- 
nine annual instalments of 900,000. 

These proposals the experts took-+into consideration. All agreed 
that some reduction was necessary. About the arrears there appears 
to have been general assent to their remission. Nor was there much 
demur to the limitation of the period of voluntary transfer. The 
great discussion arose concerning the method of applying the 
9,000,000 roubles offered by the Minister of Finance. The com- 
mission was almost evenly divided between two parties. The min- 
isters did not vote. By their abstention in the end a majority of 
seven to five carried a resolution in favour of reducing the annual 
payment by one rouble per head all round, and devoting 5,000,000 
roubles besides to the relief of the more distressed provinces. A 
reduction of one rouble per head involves a loss of 8,500,000 roubles 
per annum, which, with 5,000,000 specially devoted to the distressed 
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provinces, exceeded the sum «at the disposal:of the Minister of 
Finance. The minority not only urged that objection, but: protested 
against a diminution of the payments ‘being made in districts: where 
the annual instalment paid to the State was.under the letting value 
of the land. In these districts, they maintained, the money intended 
by the Government for the amelioration of the condition: of. the 
peasants should not be handed over to each individual in the shape 
of a reduction of his instalment, but employed for the establishment 
of communal banks of credit, the opening of agricultural schools, 
the improvement of agriculture, and the like. 

Although the experts are understood to have made the recommen- 
dations I have described, I have not seen the precise terms of their 
report, nor were detailed reports of their proceedings. published in 
our papers. And it appears‘from a circular issued by the Minister 
of the Interior to the Zemstvos, in October, that the experts: had 
made very serious representations to the Government concerning 
the inadequacy and untrustworthiness of the official returns. It is 
a curious fact, that nothing can exceed the reluctance of the Russian 
peasant to furnish exact accounts of his possessions, unless it be the 
readiness of Russian officials to draw up elaborate returns of the exact. 
economical state of our rural population. The experts, distrusting 
these statistics, urged Count Ignatieff to take immediate steps to 
procure exact and trustworthy information as to the real facts of the 
case. 

With this request Count Ignatieff at once complied. His circular 
to the Zemstvos states that the experts of the Zemstvos invited to special 
conferences with the Ministers have indicated the precise nature of 
the information required, and have proposed to apply to the Zemstvos 
in order to secure it. The circular recognises the justice of this 
demand and the wisdom of seeking from the Zemstvos information 
which should be exact, conscientiously collected, and exempt from all 
preconceived ideas. He therefore asks the Zemstvos throughout the 
empire to furnish them with information: I, as to the details of the 
economical situation of the rural communes; 2, the exact figures as 
to the repayments and the arrears; and 3, an indication of the vil- 
lages whose economical situation has been particularly disturbed. 

Thus the first commission of the experts has set on foot a great 
national inquest into the condition of the people throughout the 
Empire, an inquest conducted by the freely-elected representatives of 
the people in their several localities, acting under the advice and at 
the initiative of the Emperor himself. 

The Commission of Experts not being a representative body in 
the English sense of that term, its decisions have no binding autho- 
rity. In such a case as the present, where the opinion of the com- 
mission is almost equally divided, even Englishmen would admit that 
it is for the Emperor to decide. The decision would equally rest 
with him if the Commission were unanimous. It exists solely for 
consultative purposes, and he is free to reject its unanimous advice ; 
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but although he is free to do so, he is as likely to make such an 
exercise of his freedom as your Queen is free to make a peer of every 
cobbler in London, or veto a bill passed unanimously by both chambers. 
The report of the Commission of Experts has been presented to the 
Council of the Empire. 

This was the first of the commissions. Its proceedings were held 
with closed doors, and the nature of its discussions of course oozed 
out, great interest was excited, and everyone began to ‘ask whether 
this was to be a new departure, or merely an isolated experiment. 
The well-known independent character of the experts, the uncom- 
promising manner in which they combated the views of the Minis- 
ters, and especially that of the Minister of Finances, the decisions at 
which they arrived in insisting upon amending the project of the 
Government, attracted naturally great attention. Some maintained 
it was the beginning of a representative Government; others saw in 
it the furerunner of revolution. But the Moscow party rejoiced, for 
they saw in it the return to the ancient traditional policy of the 
country, when the Tzars and the nation took council together, and 
the unity and the greatness of Russia were established on sound 
foundations. 

All doubts as to the determination of the Emperor to learn the 
exact views of his country before taking any new direction, any great 
reform, his earnest desire to come face to face with his people, was 
set aside by the appointment of other Commissions of Experts on the 
same consultative principle. In reality, this New Departure is but a 
revival of traditional usage, modified in accordance with altered 
circumstances. 

Among other questions to be settled in the same way are the 
questions of the sale of drink, the migration of peasants, military and 
naval reform, and the treatment of the Jews. 

For the first, the drink, specialists of all ranks and classes are 
already summoned to St. Petersburg. They represent the provinces 
and towns of Moscow, Simbirsk, Penza, St. Petersburg, Riazan, Pskoff, 
Tamboff, Kharkoff, Oufa, Saratoff, Nijni Novgorod, Toula, Yaroslavl, 
Wilna, Kostroma, Kherson, Samara, Kieff, Orel, Kazan, and many 
other towns and districts. On this remarkable commission peasants 
and merchants sat side by side with princes and maréchaux de noblesse 
—no rank, no monetary qualification was demanded. It was only 
necessary that each member should have studied the question closely, 
or to have had practical experience in the matter which had to be 
brought before them. 

A remarkable thing must be noted about this assembly, two 
special authorities on the licensing question having arrived at St. 
Petersburg during its session; and although their names were not 
included in the original commission, the members took upon them- 
selves the liberty of adding the new arrivals to their number under 
the title of * special experts.’ 

As in the preceding case the members of the Commission were pre- 
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sented to the Emperor, and by him personally assured that they were 
absolutely free to discuss all the questions submitted to them with- 
out the intervention of the Government. All that he requested was 
that their deliberations should be exhaustive, and that the subject 
should be discussed in all its aspects. The sittings opened with 
addresses from Count Ignatieff and the Ministers of Finances and 
Domains, which have a curious resemblance to the speeches of your 
Ministers on the opening of your Parliament. They explained the 
programme of the Government, and requested the co-operation of the 
members in the elaboration of the projected law. 

The discussions of the second and enlarged Commission, so far, 
at least, as related to the question of the intemperance of the 
peasants, were daily reported in the papers, and were read with at 
least as much eagerness as your debates. The discussions of the 
question were very lively and business-like. They discussed and 
decided by a majority in favour of a much more drastic system of 
licensing reforms than the English House of Commons is likely to 
sanction after the experience of 1874. I think the following—Count 
Ignatieff’s speech—indeed worth reproducing. He said :— 


This is the second time that, by the express desire of His Majesty the 
Emperor, the experts of the Zemstvos find themselves convoked in order 
that the most vital questions of the day shall not be decided without taking 
counsel with men residing in the districts concerned and familiar with the 
true state of affairs. . . . In convoking you this time, the Government, not 
wishing to rely solely upon information reaching it through official sources, 
has urged you to bring with you statistics collected from local sources. This 
invitation, as well as the fact that the experts have been summoned from a con- 
siderable number of provinces, qualify the expectation that your labours will 
yield good fruit, and that you will contribute useful help to the solution of 
two questions of essential importance, which have remained pending too long. 

. Those among you who are not assembled for the first time will be 
better able to understand than the new comers that you have no reason to 
refrain from expressing your opinions with the most complete freedom. 
The best means to avoid misunderstandings is certainly for each to do his 
duty and display absolute sincerity in discussing the questions submitted to 
you. .. . You have already in your hands the printed materials, and the 
projects elaborated by the report on the two questions submitted to your 
examination. None of these projects must be regarded as final. You must 
regard them as furnishing a simple point of departure for your deliberations. 
We have given orders that everything shall be placed at your disposal 
which you may deem necessary. If you should find it useful to have 
personal explanations, there is nothing to hinder your presidents putting 
themselves into communication with the presidents of previous commissions 
in order to arrange one or more sittings together with the members of these 
former official commissions. When your labours are about to terminate, 
you will inform me, and we will then convoke another full séance, the 
Ministers of the Domains and of the Finances, together with myself, will 
state in all sincerity what we think reliable or unreliable in your projects. 
We will debate the question together; and, God helping us, we will then 
arrive at conclusions which, after having been definitely elaborated, will 
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be submitted by the Council of State to the august appreciation of his 
Majesty, as conducing to the prosperity of our well-beloved Russia. 


The discussions of this Commission were frequently interrupted 
by the reception of deputations from Zemstvos or the reading of 
telegrams demanding vigorous measures against drunkenness. The 
proceedings were most interesting and instructive, but most unac- 
countably they seem to have escaped all notice in the English press. 
Their conclusions will come before the Council of State in January, 
when the leading experts expect to be called upon to defend the 
reforms which they have declared necessary for the welfare of the 
Russian people. 

The question of the migration of the peasants was discussed briefly. 
But beyond affirming general principles, the experts did not enter 
upon the discussion of the subject, adjourning the further consideration 
of the matter till next January. The adjournment was rendered neces- 
sary in order that the experts might be free to attend in their places 
in the local Zemstvos. 

This second, or Grand Commission, was not alone in its delibera- 
tions. A special Commission was appointed to report on the tobacco 
duty, in which several large manufacturers were appointed as experts. 
We have about 180,000 tobacco plantations in Russia, and on these 
it was proposed to levy a special tax. The experts all but unani- 
mously condemned the idea of the proposals, declaring that it would 
destroy the prosperity of the plantations without materially augment- 
ing the revenues of the State. 

The Commission for the reorganisation of the army, which met on 
October 18 in the Winter Palace, was another remarkable develop- 
ment of the new principles. Count Kotzebue presided, and it in- 
cluded, amongst members, the Grand Duke Vladimir, Generals 
Todleben, Radetsky, Drenteln, Scobeleff, Vanoffsky, Prince Iméri- 
tinsky, and many others whose names shine brightly in the military 
annals of their country. 

In England questions of army organisation are decided by an 
assembly in which the Quakers sit and vote, and often exercise more 
influence than the generals. Such a proceeding hardly seems to 
Russians likely to secure the best results, and we believe that the 
decisions of the military commission on the questions submitted to 
it are entitled to more respect than if half its members had never 
been in camp nor commanded a regiment. The programme laid 
before them was comprehensive. They were asked to discuss 
not merely the organisation of the army in peace and in war, but 
everything that concerned the economic interests of the army, its 
armaments, other methods of conscription, Kc. 

The proceedings were not public, but it is believed that it has 
summarily rejected certain schemes of reorganisation which were held 
in great favour in high official circles. 

A Commission of thirty-two naval experts met in the same 
month to consider the smaller, but important, question of a reform 
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of the Naval Academy. They held two or three sittings, and decided 
in favour of the proposed reform. 

The same method of procedure was adopted in relation to such 
minor matters as the examination of the archives of the province of 
Orenburg and the drawing up of new regulations for the Imperial 
theatres. 

Everywhere the non-official but well-informed public has been 
recognised by the Government, taken into its confidence, and asked 
to co-operate in its deliberations. Only ignorance has been excluded, 
which would hardly have been the case if the majority of our 
uneducated peasants had constituted these commissions. 

Another committee, which combines the characteristics of the old 
departmental commissions and the new Commissions of Experts, has 
been called to consider the Jewish question. 

The old commission for the Israelitic affairs has been dissolved, 
and a new committee has been summoned in its stead. Besides the 
delegates from the departments interested in this matter, the com- 
mittee is composed of the most distinguished members of the provin- 
cial commissions which have been reporting on the question, as well 
as of other competent persons, selected by Count Ignatieff. Among 
the latter the Jews themselves will not be unrepresented. 

Instead of only having one parliament—discussing or neglecting 
from pressure of talkativeness—to discuss all manner of questions, and 
encroaching more and more on the executive power, we have now in 
Russia a number of little parliaments, each specially qualified for the 
discussion of the designated subject, merely legislation. 

They sit simultaneously. Freedom of debate has not yet degene- 
rated into licence to twaddle by the hour, and they meet for the 
despatch, and not for the obstruction, of business. 

No one, of course, would think of recommending such simple 
contrivances to a country in the advanced English stage of constitu- 
tionalism; but for ‘ poor, barbarous, autocratic Russia’ they are at 
least. a notable phenomenon of which omniscient Westerns may at 
least do well to take note before they next make eloquent disserta- 
tions concerning ‘ Muscovite despotism.’ In Russia we regard the 
Commission of Experts as the beginning of a new régime, in which 
the reorganisation of Russia will be accomplished by the co-operation 
of the Russian democracy and their autocratic Emperor. 


O. K. 
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STEFANO. 
A REMINISCENCE OF SORRENTO. 


OMANCE must, no doubt, ever continue to play its part in life, 
even amid the prosaic materialism of modern civilisation, but 
it can only survive stripped of all the accessories of incident and 
adventure which lend themselves so readily to the trickery of the 
imagination. The glare of the gas lamp and the whistle of the loco- 
motive quickly dissipate the airy cloud of mystery, on which fancy 
loves to project her shadowy creations, and the artificial conditions of 
contemporary life, if they cannot rob passion of all its glamour, or 
pathos of all its power, surround them with a complex machinery of 
conventional details, amid which they seem incongruous and irrele- 
vant. I, who, as an artist, am old-fashioned enough to prefer for the 
background of my pictures the immortal grace of southern nature— 
the immortal blue of southern sea and sky, to the unlovely architec- 
ture of a manufacturing town, or the tawdry decorations of a modern 
drawing-room, am keenly alive to the influence of local association ; 
and the incidents which came under my observation during my 
wanderings in Italy are stamped on my memory with a vividness 
and intensity, which I believe are as much owing to the impressions 
made on my senses by the scenes in which they took place, as to the 
interest of the circumstances themselves. 

Despite the avalanche of tourists which every year descend from 
the north upon the Italian towns, there are still remote nooks in the 
Peninsula—among the sun-bleached crags of the Carrara Alps, on 
the chestnut-feathered spurs of the Apennines, and amid the lovely 
curves of the Sorrentine and Amalfitan shores—where nature and man 
still retain something of their primitive simplicity. Such spots, but 
the latter more especially, are my favourite summer haunts, and 
there is scarcely a cove or strand from Salerno round to Castellam- 
mare which I have not explored in my search after the picturesque. 
My practice was to hire for the season a boat small enough for me to 
navigate altogether myself, whether under sail or oars, in which, with 
my painting-gear stowed snugly in the stern, I roamed the waters in 
untrammelled freedom and independence. There was no appreciable 
risk in such solitary expeditions, for the summer weather in those 
favoured regions has almost the regularity of the tropical seasons ; 
the sun runs his course from horizon to horizon without meeting 
a single fleecy cloud to tarnish his splendour for a moment, the land 
and sea breezes alternate by night and day with unvarying punc- 
tuality, and the maestrale, or west wind, the most dreaded on that 
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coast, scarcely ever blows with sufficient force to threaten shipwreck 
to a child’s paper flotilla. 

I was therefore not a little astonished, when preparing one morn- 
ing to start as usual, to be addressed by mine host of the ‘Syren’ 
with a serious warning on no account to defer my return after sunset, 
as there would inevitably be a sea-fog before the closing in of night. 
Though I had considerable confidence in his sagacity (the Italians of 
the lower class are the most infallible of weather prophets), I ven- 
tured on this occasion to dispute his conclusion ; and, looking out on 
the cloudless sky and translucent atmosphere, I asked him on what 
mysterious symptom he based his prediction. 

He answered by swaying his extended palm softly up and down, to 
describe a certain tremolio di luce, visible on the horizon at sunrise 
that morning, pronounced by him to be an unfailing indication of 
aqueous vapour in the air, and precursor of dense fog, when the mois- 
ture should be precipitated by the comparatively cool land breeze 
during the ensuing night. 

I saw the justice of his reasoning, and promised to bear it in 
mind in regulating my proceedings, but as the day wore away in un- 
dimmed brilliancy it faded from my thoughts in the interest of my 
artistic pursuits. I had steered my course seaward along the pro- 
montory which divides the bays of Naples and Salerno, and, passing 
the Marina, or beach, of Massa Lubrense, had turned the Punta della 
Campanella, the extreme point of land beyond. The light sea breeze 
was just sufficient to urge my little skiff at an exhilarating rate 
through the water, without calling for any attention to the tackle by 
uncertain shifts or variations in its force. So I slipped along the 
shore like one in a dream, watching the wonderful flashing of tints 
and rays in the water like the play of light upon jewellery; re- 
joicing in the tones of sunburnt umber with which the nearer rocks 
framed the glittering waves; and studying the changing outlines of 
Capri’s purple crags as they were left behind, while the low isles of 
the Syrens became visible in the foreground. Naples meantime 
showed glorified in golden light, across twenty miles of sea and air, 
and Vesuvius, its mass defined by long curves sloping to the shores, 
ever exhaled a plumy cloud from its unquenchable heart of fire. 

When I reached the spot determined on for my sketching ground, 
it was time for the midday meal, with which Don Antonio, my good 
landlord, had freighted my tiny craft. A little brown-skinned, bare- 
legged maiden came by before I had finished, in charge of a flock of 
the long-eared goats of the country; and I bribed her with the re- 
mains of my dinner and a few baiocchi to sit to me. as a model. I 
verily believe she thought I was subjecting her to some evil spell, for 
she sat as if turned into stone with her large brown eyes fixed on me 
in awe-stricken wonder, and as soon as I dismissed her, crossed her- 
self with an air of fervent thanksgiving, and disappeared among the 
rocks with her charge. By that time I had got the right effect of 
afternoon light, under which the rocks glowed like translucent amber, 
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and I set to work in downright earnest to catch it ere it faded, quite 
oblivious of Don Antonio’s warning. Hours flew by before the 
lengthening shadows made the prosecution of my task impossible ; 
and when I embarked for the return journey, having collected and 
stowed away all my goods and chattels, the sun was already hasten- 
ing to the crimsoning west, the Mediterranean was glowing with rose 
and crocus hues, and the sea breeze had dropped into a dead calm, 
leaving me to work my way home with the oars. A zone of heavy 
purplish vapour girdling the horizon seemed to confirm my land- 
lord’s prediction of a foggy night, and urged me to work with a will 
to anticipate its gathering obscurity.. Yet despite my exertions, ere 
I had turned the headland of the Campanella, white ghostly wreaths 
of cloud were stealing round and over me, and I had not pulled 
many strokes more before I was enveloped in dense vapour which 
shut out from my sight all save the base of the rocks immediately on 
my right. 

I was now in considerable embarrassment, for I was some miles 
from home, and though for the moment I was able as it were to feel 
my way by hugging the shore, the increasing darkness would soon 
make it impossible to do so any longer. I might indeed have given 
the shore a berth, and steered by compass approximately in the 
direction of Sorrento, but should have been equally at a loss to know 
when and where to make the landing-place. In amore open country, 
again, it might have been possible to beach my boat on the first 
strand, and leaving her till morning, make my way home by land, 
but the peculiar character of cultivation prevailing in the Piano di 
Sorrento would make such an enterprise difficult, if not impossible. 
It is all laid out in orange gardens enclosed by walls from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, between which run roads, in summer ankle- 
deep in dust, and so narrow that a pedestrian meeting a vehicle must 
efface himself to the last point against one of the walls, to let it 
pass; while in case of two carriages meeting (fortunately a rare occur- 
rence), one of the two has to retreat. backwards to where the nearest 
intersecting lane affords a little extra space for the other to go by. 
As these roads, or viottoli, buried between their high walls, give no 
glimpse of landmarks beyond, they are necessarily all alike; and 
they double in such serpentine windings, that even by day one may 
inadvertently return to the point from which one started. Conceive 
then the hopelessness by night, and in a fog, of reaching any given 
point by their devious wanderings. 

I was mentally revolving these difficulties, while still rowing 
mechanically, when a sudden grating shock, making my frail skiff 
quiver from stem to stern, almost wrenched the oars out of my hand; 
and though she barely touched the sunken rock, passing over it into 
deep water beyond, the incident reminded me unpleasantly of the 
danger of proceeding, and showed me the necessity of taking to the 
land, whatever my subsequent course might be. Besides, my boat 
might have received an injury such as to make her sink like a stone 
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in a few minutes, and, as the shoaling water seemed to give promise 
of a beach, I pulled cautiously shorewards, and quickly had the satis- 
faction of feeling her keel plough into the sand. I joyfully jumped 
out, and pulling her high and dry (on that tideless shore where the 
ebb and flow are a matter of a few inches, she was then perfectly safe), 
I proceeded to explore my landing-place. I quickly recognised it, 
as I was already familiar with it, and had often taken note of it in 
my excursions. It was one of the isolated strands which occur 
frequently along that coast, embayed between projecting bluffs, and 
generally only accessible from the land by a steep descent artificially 
cut in the face of the cliff. The one which I had run ashore on was 
very small, but sheltered, and was used as a station for the tunny 
fishery. Above it on the cliff stood a substantial farmhouse, where 
Don Bastiano, the owner of the land and part proprietor of the boats, 
had lived; but he, a middle-aged man, had now been dead some 
three months, leaving a buxom young widow in possession. The 
strand was between Massa and Sorrento, and was called, as well as 
the farm lands above, La Marinella; but its most fortunate pecu- 
liarity for me, under my present circumstances, was that it contained 
a rude shelter for the tunny boats and fishing apparatus, a natural 
cave having been adapted to the purpose, and secured with a stout 
wooden door. 

Hoping to spend the night more comfortably in this refuge than 
on the open beach, I stumbled over the sand and shingle by the light 
of a succession of lucifer matches, and found no difficulty in entering 
the grotto, as the rusty fastenings of the door yielded to a vigorous 
push. Three or four boats, large and small, were drawn up within, 
as the fishing season had not yet begun, and in the farthest recess 
the great nets lay folded length on length, a springy pile of hemp, 
affording a very tolerable substitute for a mattress. On this I was 
glad to fling myself, and, dragging a piece of sailcloth over me by way 
of a coverlet, made myself as comfortable as the circumstances would 
admit of. A day in the open air, particularly under a blazing sun, 
makes one inordinately sleepy, and, despite the strangeness of my couch, 
I was soon happily unconscious of that, and of all other external 
impressions, although it was then scarcely later than the first hour of 
night in Italian phraseology, or about nine o’clock P.M. 

How long my sleep lasted I had no means of judging, but it 
was probably not more than an hour later that I woke with a start 
at the sound of a footstep on the shingle, followed by the pushing in 
of the door. Unarmed and helpless as I was, I shall not be set 
down as more cowardly than other men if I confess that it was with 
a feeling of indescribable relief that I saw a female figure enter the 
cavern. She held above her head a small oil lamp, in shape like 
those disinterred at Pompeii, or those relics of a still older race, 
which hang before the resting-places of the Etruscan dead. Of-the 
commanding height and grand outline of face and form, common 
among the peasants of the Sorrento district, the woman who now 
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stood before me, holding aloft in one hand this classical utensil, 
while with the other she clasped over her bosom the folds of a heavy 
dark shawl or mantle, one corner of which was thrown over her head, 
seemed to me like the statue of a Roman vestal stepped down from 
her pedestal. I watched her with intense curiosity, taking care not 
to betray my presence by the slightest movement, and, as I lay half- 
buried in nets and sails in the most remote-corner of the cavern, I 
was perfectly invisible from where she stood. 

She set down the lamp on the thwart of one of the boats, and as 
she took her stand, with her arms folded across her chest, and an air 
of dark resolution on her features, the light striking level on them, 
revealed them to me more fully than before. They were ofa singu- 
larly noble cast, but, though she was probably not more than thirty- 
five years of age, the working of passion and emotion had scored 
them with deep lines anticipating those of time; and the uniform 
sallow tint which on an Italian skin supersedes, at a comparatively 
early age, the warmer hue of youth, robbed them of all appearance of 
freshness or bloom. The dark eyes burned with a restless unsatisfied 
light in their deeply sunken orbits; and her face, while it expressed 
unusual strength of mind and character, conveyed also the impression 
of a heart ill at ease. 

She had not been more than a minute in the attitude of expect- 
ancy I have described, when a hasty step on the beach caught her ear 
and mine simultaneously, and she turned round with a bitter and 
scornful smile to meet the new arrival. It was, somewhat to my 
surprise, another woman who appeared on the threshold, breathless 
with the hurry of her movements, and perhaps from agitation, which 
she seemed, however, anxious not to betray. She was of a very 
different type from the first comer—at least ten years younger, of 
far more redundant contours of figure and face, less tall, and glowing 
with all the bloom that the other had lost, she had no pretensions to 
the same order of beauty, yet eclipsed her in a moment by her 
superior vigour of mere animal existence. Her features did not 
conform to any recognised canon of symmetry, but if they could not 
defy criticism, disarmed it by their absence of all harsh outline ; while 
her lips and cheeks, ripe as a pomegranate blossom, the dewy softness 
of her dark eyes, and the half unconscious smile that displayed a 
perfect range of teeth, would have atoned for even greater irregu- 
larity. Yet a second look impressed me less favourably than the 
first, and I saw a suggestion of sensual coarseness in the full mouth, 
n contraction in the low brow, on which the luxuriant black hair 
zrew far down, and underlying the superficial geniality of colouring 
und perfect physical development, a look of cruel force in the some- 
what heavily-set jaw, and in the strongly-marked line of the broad 
dark brows. She had a long blue woollen scarf wound about her 
head, and as she came in smoothed the short ruffled hair on her 
forehead with a coquettish gesture that seemed habitual. Whether 
from hurry or excitement, her bosom was heaving high under the 
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ample expanse of white chemisette above the tight compression 
of her laced bodice, and she placed her left hand on it as she spoke, 
as though to repress its unquiet throbbing. 

‘Sant’ Antonio, Donna Filomé! (Filomena)’ she exclaimed, ‘at 
what a place and hour you have bidden me to meet you! It is all very 
well indeed for a woman at your time of life, about whom no one 
will talk, no matter what she may do, but at my age it is another 
affair, and if the neighbours saw me abroad at this hour of night 
their tongues would wag for a twelvemonth.’ 

The elder woman’s lip writhed bitterly. 

‘It is a pity you were not always so careful of your reputation,’ 
she said, ‘ for I suppose you are aware that the neighbours knew right 
well why Stefano’s boat was always to be seen haunting those rocks 
yonder, and why Don Bastiano, poor man, had to brick up the calata 
of La Marinella.’ They both spoke in the rapid dialect of the 
country, with which, however, long practice had rendered me per- 
fectly familiar. 

A dark shade passed for a moment over the handsome face of 
the younger woman, and she gave a short, uneasy laugh. ‘ As for 
that,’ she said, ‘I am not to be held accountable for all Stefano’s 
movements, nor yet for all the foolish actions of my—that is, of Don 
Bastiano, she concluded hastily, with a sort of gulp in her throat. 
‘ But I suppose,’ she resumed, returning to her first tone of defiance, 
‘you have not called me from my house at such an hour with all 
this secrecy and mystery to listen to the gossip of the village about 
bygone tales.’ 

‘ The secrecy,’ said the first comer, turning to her with a frown 
of stern significance, ‘is for your sake, not for mine, for I have that 
to say to you, Gioconda della Marinella, which the walls might have 
ears to hear and tongues to carry to your detriment, not to mine.’ 

A sudden pallor, like a breath passing over a mirror, dulled for 
a moment the richer glow of the other woman’s face, and the 
hand she held on her breast closed on it with a convulsive pres- 
sure. Nevertheless, she still tried to assert herself, and to assume 
a daring tone of injured innocence. ‘I do not understand you, 
Donna Filomé, nor of what you meantoaccuse me, though your motive 
is plain enough. I ama free woman now, and all the world may know 
that Stefano wrote as soon as he heard it, promising to marry me on 
his return. They may know, too, that when his ship passed the 
point this morning, on her way to Naples, the signal we had agreed 
on was flying in the rigging, that he will be here to-morrow, and 
that in a few days more I shall be his wife. I am not ashamed to 
acknowledge it, nor is he.’ She spoke these last words in a tone of 
almost insolent triumph, and fixed her eyes defiantly on her com- 
panion’s face, but had to lower them as the elder woman turned on 
her with a fierce flash of scorn and fury. 

‘Woman! you shall never be his wife, and you knowwhy. Five 
years ago I was free; I, who had loved him all his life, and he 
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would have married me—he was certain to do so—when you came 
between us. You won him fromme with your arts and your effron- 
tery; I was cast aside and forgotten, but I have bided my time, and 
now it has come.’ ' 

She bent towards her like a serpent about to strike its prey, and 
hissed a word into. her ear. It was but a whisper, yet it reached 
me in the farthest recess of the grotto, making my pulses stand still 
in sympathetic horror. : 

‘ Avvelenatroce |” 

Its effect on Gioconda was instantaneous. In a moment she 
seemed to collapse together, staggering backwards, and putting out 
a hand against the wall to support herself. Bloom and youth and 
beauty faded from her face, and left in their place an ashy mask of 
blank despair. 

Filomena was pitiless in her triumph, and went on with a sar- 
donic smile: ‘ You did not see me in Don Pepino’s shop in Sorrento, 
last April, when your husband was ill with fever, and you bought the 
poison to clear the house of rats. You never knew that I guessed 
your purpose, followed you home in the twilight, and, slipping in 
after you, hid myself in the little wood closet with the glass pane in 
the door. Shall I tell you what I saw there?—the seasoning put in 
the sick man’s soup, the affectionate wife persuading him to take it. 
I think there is no need, nor to remind you that Don Bastiano died 
next day—of fever, of course.’ 

The miserable woman, who had feebly extended her hand, as if to 
shield herself from the terrible words of her accuser, but without 
attempting to contradict them, now flung herself on the ground 
before her in abject entreaty, and appealed to her in a hoarse, broken 
voice: ‘ Spare me, Filomé, and, as you hope for mercy for yourself, 
have some pity on my despair. Would you kill Stefano, would you 
break his heart, you who loved him once? Oh, you do not know 
what this blow will be to him, who is coming home to me as his 
promised wife !’ 

The wretched creature did not see that every word she spoke was 
but steeling her rival’s heart against her, and would have gone on 
with protestations of Stefano’s attachment to her as a plea for mercy, 
if her accuser had not cut her short by turning from her with an air 
of scorn and disgust, saying: ‘Vile woman, do you think I would 
allow Stefano to make you his wife, knowing you to be what you are? 
Do you think he will not thank me for saving him from such a fate ?’ 

Gioconda put her hand to her head like one stunned, and 
staggered to her feet, murmuring, ‘It was for his sake—for his 
sake.’ 

At that moment a man’s voice rang through the night air with- 
out, calling her name with an unmistakable thrill of passion in its 
tone, ‘Gioconda, Gioconda mia!’ and a hurried step was heard 
approaching. Even at that terrible crisis the presence of her lover 
had an electric effect upon the guilty woman, and her commonplace 
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comeliness was transfigured to positive loveliness by the soft suffusion 
that overspread her face like a rosy dawn. For a moment she stood 
still like one entranced, then, almost shrieking his name, rushed out 
to meet him. 

We heard, the woman within and I, the mingled, inarticulate 
sounds of their rapturous greeting, then a rapid interchange of ques- 
tion and answer, in which he explained that he had just arrived 
from Naples, and had heard from the farm servant that she was gone 
down to the beach, and lastly Gioconda’s voice saying hurriedly, 
‘ But let us return ; you must want some supper.’ 

‘Supper!’ he exclaimed joyously, ‘why, the welcome of your 
eyes and lips warms my heart more than meat or wine. But,’ he 
said, with a sudden accent of suspicion as he noticed the light for 
the first time, ‘whom have we here? Who is in the grotto?’ 

‘I am here, Stefano,’ said Filomena, whose face during the last 
few minutes had seemed to grow aged and withered with mental 
suffering, and who now stepped forward to meet him on the threshold ; 
‘Iam here to tell you what the woman is whom you propose to 
marry.’ 

The man who now stood between these two women—the cause of 
their bitter mutual hatred—was well fitted by nature to be the object 
of such rivalry. I had recognised in him an old friend, for in the 
intervals of his voyages, while plying his avocations as a fisherman 
and boatman of Sorrento, he had rowed me on many an excursion, 
and served me many a time as model. In the latter respect he was 
indeed invaluable to me, as he was the most perfect specimen of 
humanity I had ever seen, from the extraordinary combination of 
strength and symmetry in his frame. While the muscles of his neck 
and shoulders were powerful as those of a bison, his head and limbs 
were set with the lightness and grace of a young Apollo, and he 
would move under a weight which might have staggered a Constan- 
tinople porter with the rhythmical step of a dancing faun. Brown 
as an Arab, with small, mobile features and kindling dark eyes, he 
showed no trace of years, although I knew him to be seven or eight 
and thirty, for in these regions, while the women wither almost before 
maturity, the men seemed gifted with the immortal youth of the 
gods of Greece, and the Sorrento boatman, beside the woman, who, 
though of his own age, looked like his mother, seemed in the earliest 
prime of manhood. 

When Gioconda saw him confronted with her rival, she seized his 
arm and tried to drag him away, crying in a tone of agonised appeal, 
‘No, no, Stefano! come away and do not listen to her. Do not be- 
lieve what she says ; she hates me, she is jealous!’ But he shook him- 
self free with a start of surprise. ‘What is this? what is there that 
I am not to listen to?’ Then turning on her with a sudden fierce flash 
of doubt, ‘Woman, have you been false to me?’ he cried. 

‘False to you, Stefano—never, never! too true, too true!’ she 
added half inaudibly as if to herself. He put his arm round her caress- 
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ingly, and turned angrily to the other woman: ‘ Then of what do you 
accuse her?’ 

And Filomena, stern and relentless as a recording angel: ‘ Of the 
murder of her husband.’ 

Stefano started like a man shot to the heart. ‘It is false,’ he 
cried, ‘ it is impossible; it is a vile, cruel calumny, Gioconda , 

But Gioconda had sunk on the ground, and clasping his knees, 
with her face hidden against them, was sobbing bitterly. 

‘It is true, Stefano, said Filomena. There was a moment’s 
silence, broken only by the loud sobs of the culprit at her lover's 
feet, and by his muttered ejaculations, as he strove to realise to him- 
self the full force of the ghastly revelation. 

‘She murdered him!’ he exclaimed, hoarsely; ‘saints in Para- 
dise! And I would have married her with his blood on her hands!” 
And stooping down, he tried almost roughly to free himself from her 
clasp. She raised her face, tear-stained and wobegone, to his: 
‘And do you condemn me, Stefano—you, for whom I did it ?’ 

He shuddered visibly, but answered her more gently, ‘I do not 
condemn you, Gioconda, for I feel as if the guilt of blood rested on 
us both; but all the seas could not divide us so effectually as 
this act of yours. I would I had been dead, I would we had both 
been smitten by Heaven’s lightning, ere you had lived to do and I to 
hear it. There was no love lost between me and poor Bastiano, yet I 
swear I would cheerfully give my right hand—nay, life itself—to see 
him stand before me now.’ He raised his hand to heaven as he spoke, 
while the wretched woman at his feet cowered visibly. 

Yet in a voice broken by dry, tearless sobs she strove to exculpate 
herself, and went on, straining her eyes on his face. ‘ Stefano, you 
are too hard on me; if you knew the life I led you would understand 
how I was tempted. Married at sixteen without any choice of my 
own—before I knew what it meant—I learned too late, too late. At 
first he was kind, then came suspicions, taunts, a life like a waking 
nightmare. He never let me out of his sight for a moment—he 
dogged my movements—until I grew to loathe his very footstep, 
his shadow, the ground he trod on. Yet while you were at home I 
could bear it—we met—and if I only passed you in the street I lived 
in the thought of it for days. He always could tell by my face when 
I had seen you. You were my heaven on earth—my paradise in 
the midst of torments.’ 

‘An evil paradise, Gioconda, that has led to this.’ 

‘But when you went away, I seemed to be left alone in the dark 
with that man; my life was a prison to me, and he my gaoler- 
Then came the thought of deliverance—a way out—and it fastened 
on my mind by day and night, until what I did seemed scarcely more 
real than what I had acted out in my thoughts so many times before. 
I should be acting it over still, but that my heart has been too full of 
love and joy. You stand between me and my other self, Stefano 
—do not abandon me!’ And again she embraced his knees with an 
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upturned face of agony. ‘It is past and gone, it can never be un- 
done; and if Heaven itself forgives, why should not you ?’ 

‘I forgive, Gioconda; nay, you have more to forgive than I, but 
his shadow parts us for ever. Heaven knows it is not for me to 
preach to you, but try and repent, poor woman—repent, and forget 
me, who am part of your guilt.’ 

‘I donot know how to repent,’ she said despairingly ; ‘I can never 
wish him back. I have given my soul for you; I know no other 

ood.’ 
. ‘You should speak to the priest,’ he said, ‘he will know better 
how to help you, and in time—when I am gone——’ 

‘ But you must not go, Stefano,’ she wailed ; ‘ we need never marry, 
as you say so. I will never ask it of you again. I will never even 
speak to you, if you desire it, but at least let me see your face some- 
times; let me think that once in a month—in two months—in a 
year, I may look upon it even from a distance. This is all my life.’ 

‘No, no, Gioconda,’ he said, ‘that could never be; we are not of 
those who could meet and keep apart; it could have but one ending, 
and that would be renewed guilt, for no vows before the altar could 
bless a past like ours. You are young and may yet have happiness 
before you, but not with Stefano. It is better for us both to part at 
once and for ever.’ 

A low cry broke from her parted lips, and, releasing her clasp 
of his feet, she fell-back unconscious on the ground. He bent over 
her, seeming to think at first that the shock had killed her, but saw 
she had only fainted. He did not attempt to raise her, and mut- 
tered to himself, ‘Were I to touch her it were all undone, and I 
should forget all but the old love. Adieu, unhappy one, adieu, for 
ever!” 

He turned to the elder woman and said, ‘ Filomé, you have little 
cause to wish me well, but we were born the same year, we were play- 
fellows as children, and by those memories, if by no others, I conjure 
you before I go to promise me to keep her secret, to save her trom 
further exposure.’ 

‘I promise, Stefano,’ said Filomena, with a wistful, famished 
look in her eyes as she raised them to his face. But before she had 
completed the words he had disappeared into the night, and his 
rapidly retreating footsteps were soon lost in the distance. 

When Gioconda opened her eyes, she found herself supported in 
the unloving arms of her rival, and pushing them aside, she staggered 
to her feet, and with a scared, bewildered look, rushed out of the 
grotto. When the elder woman tried to follow her, she turned on her 
like an animal at bay: ‘ Leave me alone,’ she said, ‘ or I will kill 
you too,’ 

Filomena returned within the cavern, and remained some 
minutes in an attitude of meditation, soliloquising half aloud: ‘I 
thought he would have yielded,’ she said, ‘and then I should have 
had to denounce her to the authorities. Poor fool! I had her com- 
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pletely in my power; but, alas! what am I the better for my 
triumph? I have lost him for ever.’ And, throwing herself on the 
ground, she laid her cheek on the spot where he had stood, and moaned 
aloud. ‘I loved him better than she, yet he left me without a look. 
Alas! alas! why cannot the past come back, or our hearts at least 
grow old with our faces?’ Then, rising to her feet, she took her 
lamp and went out, leaving the cave in darkness. 

This singular scene had been enacted in my presence in far less 
time than it takes to read it; for question and answer, interchanged 
in the rapid Sorrentine dialect, had followed each other with the 
vehemence of impassioned dialogue, and not more than a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed from the time Filomena had appeared on the 
scene to her quitting it, last of the actors in the brief tragedy. A 
strange feeling of unreality came over me when she had gone, 
leaving me in silence and darkness once more, and I half believed 
that what I had seen had been but a singularly vivid dream. Under 
this impression, improbable as it may seem, I fell asleep again, 
and only woke when the morning light summoned me from my 
impromptu couch. 

The sun was shining brightly when I returned to my hotel, much 
to the relief of my good landlord, who had been in considerable trouble 
about me. 

The day passed, and though my mind was busy about my strange 
nocturnal experience, I heard nothing that could throw light on it, 
and seriously began to think it a hallucination of disordered fancy. 
On the following morning, however, Antonio came to me with a 
troubled face, to announce a tragic occurrence attributed to the fog— 
the death of La Gioconda della Marinella, whose body had been 
found floating at the foot of the cliffs near her home. She was 
supposed to have lost her way, and missed her footing in the 
treacherous atmosphere that night when she had disappeared; but 
he shook his head, and said there were other rumours as well. 
People would talk, and it was said that Stefano, the sailor, who 
was to marry her, had returned late that night, but had started 
immediately again for Naples, and some people conjectured that 
there had been a quarrel, and that she had made away with herself 
in consequence. Don Antonio, however, declined to commit himself 
to any personal opinion on the matter, and when pressed with 
questions resorted to the invariable Italian formula for evading 
inconvenient interrogations—a shrug of the shoulders and a chi 
lo sa?’ 

The sad occurrence, on which the scene at which I had involun- 
tarily assisted threw so lurid a light, made a profound impression on 
me; and though the unhappy woman, in her confused and distracted 
state of mind, might well have come by her end accidentally, the 
mere death of the erring creature, while still under the influence 
of disordered passion and recent crime, was in itself sufficiently 
terrible without the added suspicion of suicide. 
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Of the other actors in the drama of guilt little remains to be told. 
Stefano, the handsome sailor, whose manly graces had had so fatal 
an influence on the lives of the two women, never returned to his 
native country, but settled in America, where he is, I believe, 
prosperous. Whether that scene on the beach of La Marinella ever 
rises before him to haunt his memory in the world across the sea 
may be left to the reader’s conjecture, but it is at least as likely 
that the dark past is submerged, if not obliterated, by the fresh 
current of a new life. 

Filomena lives on alone in the village of Massa Lubrense, a soured 
and prematurely aged woman, shunned by her neighbours because 
they dread in her the sinister power of a jettatrice. 

And the winter tunny fishery goes on as usual outside the little 
cove where the great net encloses a wide expanse of glistening water, 
and the lesser one is drawn from time to time within it, as the boats 
go and come with much shouting and gesticulation of their crews ; 
and the rippling surge laces the rocks with blue and silver, but tells 
no tales of the blaze of passion it quenched, or the last agonised cry 
of repentance or despair it stilled for ever, when it closed over the 
death struggle of La Gioconda della Marinella. 


E. M. Cierke. 





Or MIsTAKEs. 


A Consotatory Essay. 


DU not believe that there is a more common human experience 
than Repentance: by which I mean being heartily sorry that you 
have done something: wishing from the bottom of your heart you 
had not done it: wondering how on earth you came to do it: seeing 
that you were a fool when you did it: thinking how differently you 
would do if you had another chance. The experience is never other 
than painful and humbling: but sometimes it is as bitter and heart- 
breaking as any that can be known by man. 

Probably most men have a profound belief that they took the 
wrong turning in the chief choices of their life. They made a miser- 
able mistake. They would not do the same again. They wear them- 
selves with unavailing regrets. They fancy it was in them to come 
to far more than they have come to: and to have lived a far happier 
life. A young man walks about, thinking what he is to do in the 
years before him, which (of course) are to be very many: making 
quite sure that he is to avoid all that (he now knows) embittered the 
lives of his parents : and to come to a great deal. An older man, not 
very old, walks about heavily, wishing he had not done the thing he 
did at most of the chief junctures: seeing what a poor thing he has 
made of it all: wishing he had his life before him to begin again: 
when in all the main things he would do just the opposite of what he 
has done. 

There are wonderfully successful men, with whom this is not so: 
who have got on in a fashion which astonishes themselves: who at 
critical times were marvellously guided right: who have risen just 
about as high as may be in this life and world. But these men are so 
very few, and so entirely exceptional, that we need not take them 
into account in speaking of average humanity. 

And neither, at the other end of the scale, need we here think 
much of those mortals who have made an utter ravelment of their 
life, and turned everything to bitterness. I am thinking of the 
average grumbling soul, who merely thinks he might have done 
better, and made more of himself and his chances. There are those 
who say to themselves, in unutterable sadness,—‘ I had my chance, I 
missed it: I tied a millstone round my neck, I can never be delivered 
from it: I had the fairest prospects, I blighted them utterly: What a 
fool I was! But I have suffered for it, God knows.’ That is the 
moan of some: of many. They do not say it. But they think it 
and feel it night and day. 


My purpose is to write a consolatory essay. I think it may be 
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done here. I should like to get hold of a good many folk who undergo 
the pangs of needless repentance, and keep themselves habitually in a 
misery for which there is little reason : no reason. 

Of course, if everything is to be reckoned as a mistake, and 
mourned over as such, which was not the very wisest thing you could 
have done under the circumstances, it is to be admitted at once that 
all life is a series of mistakes. The very astutest man is a blunderer. 
The wisest of men did many extremely silly things. But if you did 
your best at the time, with the light you had: and if you be not an 
absolute fool, nor flighty and hasty beyond ordinary humanity: it is 
not probable that what you did was entirely idiotic: it is sure not to 
have been grievously wrong in morality: and there is no reason, as 
there is no good, in looking back upon it with paralysing and unser- 
viceable regret. 

I know, one of the most pathetic of all sights is to see a sufferer 
declare that it is better as it is: sometimes the words are far better 
as it is: when you know well that the sufferer could give you no 
reason whatsoever for thinking so. We cleave, in dark times, with a 
touching tenacity, to the things we wish were true: to the things 
which (to say the fact) we are pretty well broken-hearted because we 
know not to be true. Many good people fancy that faith in God’s 
Providence consists in believing certain things without any reason: 
in believing certain things although you see quite plainly they can- 
not be true. If we could really persuade ourselves that it is better as 
it is: or even that it is just as well as it is: it would make an end of 
the useless regrets and self-upbraidings which are far more than you 
would think in the hearts of a great many mortals, not by any means 
disreputable, and very fairly well to do. And that is the direction in 
which I desire gently to push you, friendly reader, who have reached 
middle age or more. I believe, though we have all made mistakes 
innumerable, and taken the wrong turning many times, yet, if we 
have been industrious and conscientious, just about as much has been 
made of us as it was in us to be made; and as for our place and work 
in life, and all the surroundings, things are just as well as they are as 
without some miracle of luck they could have been. And had the 
miracle of luck come: had we, spite of the most unpromising antece- 
dents, and the most commonplace constitution, been pitchforked to an 
elevation which was extraordinary, however little extraordinary we 
ourselves were: should we have been so much the better for it? 
Would our life have been evenly joyous, though purple-clad flunkeys 
continually addressed us as Your Grace: or though half-savage iron- 
workers earned for us four hundred thousand a year? I think we 
should soon have got accustomed to it. Some of us would have been 
ashamed of it. 

Let it here be suggested that what mild consolation is to be pro- 
posed in these pages is not meant for the hapless few who have 
utterly spoiled their life. That may be done. We have all seen it 
done, only too often. But one may say, as a rule, it is done only by 
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wrong-doing :. by grievous wrong-doing. For to do what is wrong is 
always a mistake: and there is nothing to be said on the other side 
here. No doubt very many of those most wretched ones who have 
sunk to the depths of shame and degradation, never had a chance of 
anything better: and the awful phenomenon of Luck never seems so 
awful as when it bids poor men and women to be morally evil here; 
and then, as some would have it, go to be worse and more miserable 
elsewhere. But though the plea may be put forward that some were 
born and educated into wrong and wretchedness, the consolation is 
not forthcoming in this case that it is no great matter, and that 
things are nearly as well as they are. Then, besides wrong-doing, it 
is to be remembered that all life may be blighted by folly. But it is 
generally by specially perverse and obstinate folly : as when a spoiled 
young woman marries a blackguard against all warning: and very 
speedily finds she has made a miserable and irremediable mistake. 
Even for such cases there is hope: the case of no mortal is desperate. 
But such cases must go up for more potent treatment: and though 
something can be made of them, it will not be here. To fairly 
wipe off the stain, and be delivered from the misery, such human beings 
will have to begin again, far away. Here, they will have to walk apart, 
to walk softly: the face can never be unabashed, as once: the heart 
can never be light as in innocence. Farther than Australia, far 
further, is the country where a fresh start will be given to such as 
threw away their single chance here. My patients must be those who 
can be more simply treated: and for whom infinitely less drastic 
remedies will avail : those who chafe under the inconveniences of their 
way of life: regret their choice of a profession: think they might 
have accepted that pretty country parish with a small living which 
was offered last year but declined: wish they had not fixed their 
home in a region where the east wind very commonly blows: lament 
that they turned aside from a career in which their associates would 
have been people of culture, to abide among folk who without evil 
intentions rub them hourly against the grain: pine for green trees 
and grassy paths while it is in fact given them to continually walk 
upon paving-stones: possibly cherish the delusive belief that if they 
had married some one not seen for five-and-twenty years, their lives 
would have been all sunshine and music and romance. 

Let it be admitted, to begin with, that probably no man, living 
or departed, ever made one of the great choices of his life, without 
finding out, as time went on, that manifold cares and troubles came 
of the choice he made. And; under the vain illusion that if one did 
but choose wisely, there need be no cares nor troubles, but that we 
might live happily ever after, the man who has met this disap- 
pointing experience fancies he would have been all right had he taken 
the other turn where the path diverged—gone into a different profes- 
sion, married another woman, selected another life-work, dwelt among 
other scenes, lived in a cathedral close instead of a Scotch parish, 
worshipped habitually at Wells instead of in the parish kirk of Drum- 
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sleekie. I think I know men, more than two or three, who make 
themselves very unhappy upon many days, lamenting what they 
esteem as the mistaken choices they have made, possibly many a year 
ago, whose consequences will never be escaped in this world. And I am 
quite sure such would be much the better for being reminded of this 
very plain truth and fact, very generally forgotten. Many men hasten 
to conclude that a thing was a mistake, and ought not to have been 
done, whenever they find that trouble comes of it: even inevitable 
trouble, which might have been foreseen and should have been allowed 
for: such men forgetting altogether that ten times or fifty times as 
much trouble would certainly have followed if they had not done that 
thing. They forget that in nearly every worldly choice, there is a 
choice of evils. You escape toothache by going through the pain of 
having a tooth pulled out. I behold, oftentimes, a statue of white 
marble, a kneeling figure, on whose head an angel is setting the 
golden crown of the martyr. It was a friendly view of the case to 
represent that good man as such: but even the friends who thus 
represented his great reward exhibit, in relief below the calm image, 
a truculent little party engaged (they took three-quarters of an hour 
about it) in shooting, stabbing, and beating down to death the poor 
old sufferer. You could not have that grand crown unless by going 
through these experiences first. Then, further: there are few choices in 
this world where all thereasons are on one side. Sometimes there 
may be fourteen reasons for doing a thing, and fifteen for not doing 
it: and the reasons must not merely be counted, which is hard; but 
weighed, which is infinitely harder. It does not follow at all that 
you made a mistake in life when you took that course which has 
landed you in many anxieties and sorrows. Far more and greater 
might have found you, had you taken any other course which was 
in fact open to you. It is a very plain counsel of homely sense, but 
it is not a whit the less a counsel most needful to many: Think 
when you are unhappy because you turned to the Right, how things 
would have been had you gone to the Left. The result will very likely 
be that you will find you have been repenting, accusing yourself, and 
bemoaning your folly, with very little reason. Think, too, that the 
evils which are present to you are keenly felt: the evils which do not 
touch you are lightly regarded. The thorn, which has stuck itself 
into your hand, is a much more real and serious matter than a much 
bigger thorn which you merely look at, having been desired to con- 
sider how you would like it stuck into you. 

A good many men live under the conviction that they made a sad 
mistake when they chose their profession. Sometimes this conviction 
comes through finding or fancying that their abilities, such as they 
are, would have had a better field elsewhere. Sometimes it comes of 
nothing more serious than that they see some other walk of life 
which has greater worldly attractions or advantages. And it is to be 
admitted that it is hard for any mortal to feel himself condemned to 
spend his days in doing work which he dislikes, and which he does 
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badly, while there is work to be done in which he would delight and 
which he might do well. There are misplaced men; lamely doing 
uncongenial duty, who had it in them to do something else excel- 
lently. AndI do not know any man more to be envied than one 
who, in advancing years, when the realities are known by much expe- 
rience, yet feels that were the choice to be made again he would 
select his life-work, with all its disadvantages and cares, more reso- 
lutely than even when he chose it with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
It was touching to read in the biography of one whose place in life 
was anything but what is generally esteemed an enviable one, how on 
one of his last days he said to a friend who was by, ‘ Man, don’t you 
know what it is to like your work, and to wish to be at it?’ Yet 
even that: man, though thus liking his work, did not hesitate to say 
to such as knew him well, that if he had to begin life again he would 
give himself indeed to the same work, but amid quite different sur- 
roundings and under a wholly different commission. I know a walk 
in life which numbers among the men who have to pursue it a very 
considerable number of persons of high ability and culture. It is a 
singular and sad fact that nearly all the best among them regret that 
they are there. They are profoundly dissatisfied. I know nearly 
every man of mark among them: many a time have I heard the 
words, ‘ If I had to begin my life again, it would not be here.’ And 
it is a hard thing to be thoroughly out of sympathy with the system 
and the personnel amid which you live. Further, a system is in a 
bad way which to conciliate the stupidest and sourest of its supporters 
alienates all its best and worthiest sons. Yet, I often think that the 
persons I have in view are (most of them) entirely mistaken in 
thinking they made a mistake in their choice of life. With all its 
drawbacks, the system under which they live has given them room to 
grow as probably no other would have done. They are much bigger 
men there than they would be in a certain locality to which they 
sometimes look with longing eyes. I remember, in my youth, hear- 
ing a man of gentle and refined genius, a graceful poet, who had to 
give himself to the squabbles of local politics, say, very sadly: ‘I 
have missed stays in life.’ In fact, you could hardly have found a 
better niche for him. The political views he had to maintain were 
those which he heartily believed to be true: they did not take up 
very much of his time: and from the poor strifes of the little burgh 
the gentle poet turned with inexpressible delight to the sanctuary of 
noble thoughts, his own and others, of which he kept the key. He 
was just as well placed in life as a man so exceptional could be. Even 
so is it, I am quite sure, with certain whom I will not name; who 
fancy themselves sorrowfully misplaced. They are doing a good 
work. They have the sympathy of all whose sympathy they would 
value among the people they know. They are often abused and 
vilified by mortals incapable of understanding them; but that is a 
very mild martyrdom. For those abusive mortals can do them no 
harm. And assuredly, when the souls I have in view go to certain 
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regions of this world, they meet a welcome there which is abundant 
recompense for a good deal of trouble at home. The very fact that 
they come from far, and are (in a sense) outsiders, gains for them a 
reception which otherwise they could not have had. On the whole, I 
do not inany way pity them. They have what may well suffice. In 
any case, they are (what schoolboys call) Jn for it: and they must 
make the best of things. They might not make the bargain if it 
were to make again. But it is by no means such a bad bargain. 

I sometimes think that any man who is growing old, and to 
whom it has been appointed in this life to earn his own bread, 
ought to be thankful to find himself in any settled and fairly- 
creditable vocation. It tends to make one so, to look round upon 
those who started along with us, and to remark here and there the 
clever fellow who would not settle to steady work, who would 
not get into one of the recognised grooves of human affairs. Such 
elever fellows tend to be unsteady in another sense than lack of 
fixity of aim: and here, doubtless, is a main cause of their failure. 
But even where this is not so, you know the sorrowful upshot of not 
sticking to the track, not choosing a line and holding to it. The 
income is precarious: all incomes are precarious that are made up 
of scraps. Give us steady wages, whether little or great. You 
have known a brilliant man, with a hundred times the brains of 
some wealthy mortal who wants to get into Parliament (with the 
single purpose of serving his country), thankful to earn a few pounds 
by doing election jobs, writing squibs and canvassing: and meekly 
bearing to be sworn at by the wealthy mortal in the hour of defeat. 
It is very sad, to find a man of true ability and eloquence, and 
content to work very hard, waiting, like a cab on the stand, for 
some one to hire his brains: for some one to get him to write on 
some subject in which he feels no interest, or to puff some doing 
which he sees to be contemptible. And such a man, living from 
hand to mouth, even if he has no one but himself to support, must 
many times look forward to the future with fear: thinking of days 
when the poor wearied brain and hand will not be able to work any 
more, and when there will no longer be the nerve to push himself 
forward amid younger and fresher competitors. Surely, thus medi- 
tating; and beholding how solid mortals who never had half his 
ability, and who never worked half so hard, but who got into one of 
the main grooves and kept to it, have distanced him in life,—are 
Judges, Bishops, or at the least are thriving business men and rosy 
country parsons, filling recognised positions, and not without the 
confidence thence arising,—the brilliant Bohemian that never would 
run steadily in harness must feel that he has made a mistake in his 
choice of life. 

People smile, and fancy you are passing into romantic regions, 
when yon make mention of the mistakes made by men and women 
in the choice of a partner in life. But there is nothing romantic 
here: it is the most prosaic truth that this choice utterly blights 
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many lives: converts others into a succession of petty irritations and 
humiliations : pulls down some soaring souls to a realm of sordid 
details: disappoints and disillusions human beings as nothing else 
can: and would eventuate in very frequent repentance but for the 
blessed power which is in decent folk of reconciling themselves to the 
inevitable, and of making the best of a bad bargain. Yet one has 
known a man to whom the bitter mistake meant that he should 
never know a light heart any more. One has known a poor girl, 
when little more than a child (not indeed without great folly in 
those who should have been her guides), hopelessly ruin all her life. 
One wonders, thinking how such choices are made, that in many 
cases they turn out so well. With a large class, one sees this indis- 
soluble engagement formed between young men and women who 
know next to nothing of one another. And one remembers that not 
merely principle and a good life, but likewise temper, temperament, 
likings and antipathies, habits and tendencies, make or mar the peace 
of domestic life. A morose, secretive man: a vain, extravagant 
woman, who cannot understand Money: a feeble creature, who con- 
tentedly drives up to the railway half-an-hour after the train is gone : 
an untruthful husband or wife: I do not even name the frightful 
possibilities of drunkenness or unfaithfulness, though one.has seen 
them too often: what but a sorrowful resignation to the inevitable can 
there be where such things are? I remember, many a year ago, a 
homely old man addressing a young man, lately married, in the down- 
right words, ‘ I am glad to hear that your wife has good health; for 
a delicate wife is a great plague!’ Those who heard the words 
knew that the good old man spoke from most adequate experience. 
It must be hard to compose a historical dissertation, or the like, in a 
house of small extent, in which dwells a woman of the noblest senti- 
ments, but at the present hour in violent hysterics. ‘ What is life 
without sentiment?’ was the almost unanswerable question once 
addressed to my friend Smith. But doubtless there are things even 
more indispensable. As I wrote these last words, I was told that 
Mrs. Somebody waited without, wishing to see me. I went: and 
beheld a young face which should have been pretty, but was 
haggard: and heard the words, ‘ Will you give me something for the 
children to-night? He’s a very thoughtless man and has sent me 
nothing.’ It is my duty to know all about everybody in this place, 
and I knew the story was true. It was a sad comment on what was 
in my mind: one who might have been a well-to-do maidservant of 
five-and-twenty, as well lodged and fed as her mistress, but who 
would marry an idle scapegrace; and so had to come to-night 
begging for her two little children. And the little incident brought 
back to me, over many years, the stern and worn face of an aging 
man, whom I met in a lonely place, looking just as miserable as man 
could look. He was earning a large income, but his slatternly idiot 
of a wife muddled it away: the house was untidy and comfortless : 
and the gloom of care never lifted. In such cases you cannot go 
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back, blot out the error, and begin anew. There is no second 
chance. And repentance, though very deep, will not take away the 
consequences of that fatal mistake. One has known instances, more 
than one or two, where all that was possible was to be thankful 
for that Place, far distant, where those who have failed, irre- 
mediably, in this world, may make a fresh start, with the experience 
of this life, and with all its lessons. You may remember a striking 
passage in which John Stuart Mill says that one who had enjoyed a 
fair share of the blessings of this life might (in his judgment) feel 
that the time had come to contentedly lie down to the eternal rest of 
nothingness: the hard thing would be for one to have to go out of 
this life who had never truly lived at all. And certainly, if one 
believed there was nothing beyond this world, it is hard to know 
what comfort could be suggested to those who have, by a mistaken 
choice, involved themselves in troubles to which not even long habit 
can in any measure reconcile; and to whom this life, if this life be 
all, must be unmingled bitterness. The consolations of religion are 
the only consolations which avail here. And if there be no future 
life, there are no consolations of religion. 

It is to be confessed that now and then one has found an old man 
who profoundly believed that all that stood between him and being: 
infinitely happier and better through all his years on earth, was his 
having failed to marry some special angel of all perfection. To the 
last, such have thought how different life might have been. But if 
it has happened to you to make the acquaintance of the woman thus 
glorified in the old gentleman’s remembrance, your feeling, I venture to 
say, was one of simple astonishment. The old gentleman was under 
a profound illusion. It was the well-known phenomenon of the 
mirage. 

Many fairly-educated persons are not familiar with the writings. 
of Milton or of Bacon, but are well-read in Dickens. Wherefore, an 
instance may be taken from that most charming author. You re- 
member what he esteemed as his best work: what certainly contains 
a good deal of his own history: *‘ David Copperfield.’ You remember 
how Copperfield, apparently with the entire approval of his de~ 
lineator, seems to suppose that if he had but married rightly, he 
would have been perfectly happy. He tells us that a vague general 
dissatisfaction ran through all his life with Dora: a blank sense of 
something lacking, which might have been continually present, and 
which would have entirely satisfied his spiritual nature. Greater 
delusion never was. The sense of something lacking: the vague 
dissatisfaction : isin fact the imperfection, the dissatisfaction, which 
must be in this mortal life: which has been in it since Solomon’s 
days and before them; which found its expression in the unforget- 
able ‘Vanitas Vanitatum:’ which hard work and immediate 
anxiety can crowd out fora little while; but which can be escaped by 
no one for whom the immediate necessities are so supplied that he 
has leisure to look up, and take in the general scope of all this life, 
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Copperfield’s philosophy really comes to this: that for a man to 
marry the right person is the same thing as to go to heaven: and 
further, that a man has made a mesg of his life unless he has suc- 
eeeded in being evenly and perfectly happy. Of course this is absurd. 
No skill or prudence can make life that: and though.a good and 
wise wife is certainly the greatest of all worldly blessings, to find such 
is not equal to getting into Paradise. This world and its cares must 
still spread around you: innumerable anxieties and troubles will get 
at you: and the shadow of Parting hangs over, always. You are not 
earried away to a residence 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat away—no strife to heal, 

The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure. 


That, briefly and beautifully stated, is what we all want: and, as 
plain fact, it is not to be had here. Copperfield had forgot his 
Ecclesiastes. And in all likelihood, he had never read a certain 
famous sentence which occurs within the first ten lines of the 
‘Confessions of St. Augustine,’ and which is quite familiar to very 
many who have never read any more in the very unequal writings of 
that singular Saint. 


The sum of what counsel I venture to address to the reader, is 
simple. Yet it is needed by human beings beyond numbering, both 
eldand young. What we need is, in short, to take in and find out 
for ourselves the truth of the most worn commonplaces. The coun- 
sel is, briefly, Reconcile yourself (if you are to remain in this world 
at all) to the conditions of your being: do not vex yourself, and break 
your heart, struggling against what is Irremediable. Do not look to 
find here what is not to be found. Do not fancy that wiser and luckier 
folk have found it, and that you would have found it too but for some 
unhappy mistake you made at a critical turning in your life. The 
mistakes you have made, if you be an ordinary mortal living an 
ordinary life, have not, in fact, done yourlife much harm. You are 
making just about as much of things in this world as it was in you to 
make at all. Make the best of the bargain you have made, in this 
or that. Doubtless you see it was nota perfectly wise bargain. You 
would not make it again. Had you been considerably wiser than 
Solomon you might never have ‘made it at all. But you are in for it 
now. Make the best of things, in good-nature and cheerfulness. 
Do not mope, and keep thinking, thinking, how much better you 
might have done, and (like Mr. Bumble) how cheap you went. So 
doing, you will be making the very worst of things. You will be 
deliberately blackening the sky under which you must live if you are 
to live at all: you will grow into a curse to yourself and a nuisance to 
your neighbours. There is plenty for you to do: Go and do it. 
There are people a thousand times worse off than you: Try and help 
them. And for any sake, do not be always thinking about yourself. 
Get away from that unsatisfactory subject of contemplation. And be 
quite sure that if you have told your special friends, about ten times 
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each, how unhappy you are and how many blunders you have made, 
they are by this time most uncommonly sick both of you and them. 

Being what you are, it is quite certain that if you had not done 
the foolish things you did, you would have done something else as bad 
or worse. You married early, when you could not afford it: you had 
some anxious years: days have been when it seemed the poor head 
was to go under water altogether. Well, but it did not. You have 
lived through these anxieties: Why recallthem? You have got upon 
firm ground: Be thankful: It is far more and better than you 
deserve. And the burden which lay on you so heavily may have 
saved you from making an inexpressible fool of yourself. A man of 
sixty dangling after some silly girl of five-and-twenty is an amazing 
and humbling object of contemplation. Even he suspects himself to 
be a fool: everybody around knows it. Now you, with your seven 
grown-up sons, and with your masterful wife, are safe not to make a 
fool of yourself in that particular way. Other ways are open to you. 
But not one which leads to manifestations quite so deplorable and 
contemptible. It is likely enough you would advise a friend not to 
take the turning you did. A man who has a mother-in-law will 
generally counsel any mortal to marry an orphan. But this comes of 
your knowing the evils you have, and being unaware of those which are 
waiting round the corner, and from which no earthly lot is free.. You 
must take all things here, your profession, your wife, your house, 
your horses, your servants, your native country with its climate, all 
your environment, for Better for Worse. A friend worries you by little 
weaknesses: but he is better than no friend at all. He may be 
likened to a gift of a thousand pounds, subject to a deduction of two 
hundred and fifty. It is a disadvantage about a locomotive engine 
that it gets so hot. But you must accept the engine under that 
deduction. For it will not go unless it be so hot. If you, being a 
human being living in this imperfect system of things, will break 
away from everything which has its inconveniences, you will leave 
yourself without any possessions or surroundings whatsoever. 

To speak gravely: One remarks, in these advancing years, that the 
great anxiety and care of worthy men and women, growing old, are 
about their children : the lesser ones, still going to school : the bigger 
ones, for whom you are seeking an aim in life, or who have gone far 
away. No doubt, if you had no children, you would be free from 
many anxious thoughts. The income would go much farther. The 
furniture and the painting of your house would last much longer. 
You could indulge in many luxuries, now impossible. You might 
buy books without stint, and cross the Alps yearly. But you would 
not have these selfish indulgences at the price. It is a cheerless 
thing, a childless home. No one will bear with you in the last 
fretfulness, and smooth the last steps of your way, like your own boy 
or girl. If there be in you any good at all, it has been brought 
out mainly by the continual presence and charge of your children. 
And you have had gleams of a pure and unselfish happiness, which 
are unknown in a lonely life. Had you kept clear of the responsi- 
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bilities of life, and given no hostages to fortune, you would, no doubt, 
have presented a narrow mark to the shafts of care. But, unless 
you were a very poor creature indeed, every time you heard the 
laughter of the little ones, and watched their winsome ways, their 
thoughtless merriment, you would have felt that you had missed the 
best happiness of this life. And to do that of your own free will is 
surely the greatest of all mistakes. Your library may be full of 
beautifully-bound volumes : your carpets unworn, your walls unmarked 
by little fingers : no sudden noises may jar your nerves : no eager little 
face look in when you are inthe very middle of a complicated sen- 
tence, and break the tenor of your thoughts. And you never yet 
saw the childish eyes close upon this world : nor received the last kiss 
from lips that were growing cold : when Somebody (as of old) ‘ called 
to Himself a little child.’ You never knew that terrible trial, which 
no faith and no hope could make anything other. But neither did 
you ever see the bright looks lighted up when you return from a brief 
absence: nor did little pattering feet run to meet you. You never 
were earnestly questioned as to what you had brought: having 
earnestly considered London shop-windows in the search for something 
to bring. You may have been told, but you do not know, as you 
might, that these little creatures (coming from where Wordsworth 
tells us), whether abiding with you here or gone on before you, are 
the instruments in the Best Hand to bring out the very best that can 
be made of His creatures here. All that good is worth having, even 
at what it costs. A great deal has to be paid for it, no doubt. But 
unless in morbid and transient moods you would not wish to have 
done without it. 


Let the teaching of these pages be briefly summed up in a closing 
word. There isa great deal of margin in human nature, and a great 
power of recovering itself after it has gone wrong. You have eaten 
and drunk many things that were bad for you, yet not been much 
the worse for it. And if your lot have been an average one, you need 
not fancy that you have materially spoiled your life, though you see 
now that you have made a vast number of sad mistakes. There is 
comfort to many now getting far on in the pilgrimage in the thought 
that, though there has been an infinity of follies and blunders, only too 
well remembered, yet in the upshot things are just about as well with 
you as (your nature and surroundings being what they are) they 
could have been; and it was not in you to do much more than, in 
fact, you have done. 

Therefore, instead of moaning over days past, with their oppor- 
tunities missed, and their idiotic sayings and doings, we shall all set 
ourselves to do the best we can in the days which yet remain. And 
if there be blots on the page which can never be rubbed out where 
we are, there is the supreme consolation that some day we may hope 
to turn over a quite new leaf, and to make a quite fresh start, far 
away. A. K.H B. 





EnaGuisH SATIRE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ATIRE is to be found in all literatures, and has appeared in all at 
no very late date after their origin. It is plain, however, that it 

will find most exercise, and afford most study, in complex and multi- 
form states of society, among jostling incongruities and distracted aims. 
But to give satire life and force more is needed than a sense of the 
ridiculous. There is needed a sense of grievance, whether personal] 
or public, whether of Archilochus or of Gower. Satire is essentially 
a weapon of the weak against the strong, of a minority against a 
majority. There is always this spirit in it, though the dignity of its 
cause and expression varies through infinite degrees from Thersites 
to Elijah. But to make its voice a power there must be, even while 
the abuses it fastens on are dominant, a growing conviction some- 
where that they are indeed abuses, or at least a growing sense of 
uneasiness and perplexity. Among societies at once joyful and 
serious, such as those of Greece before the Peloponnesian war, satire 
seems to appear only in the insignificant form of personal lampoon. 
It was the breaking up of the old order of life and principles that 
produced the Aristophanic comedy, as it was the decay of Catholicism 
and the feudal fabric that produced the medieval satire of which 
‘Piers the Plowman’ is a sample. Periods of stability and sim- 
plicity have unhappily not been so common in history as often to 
deprive satire of its aliment. But never, perhaps, have more con- 
ditions combined to foster it than in modern Europe since the 
French Revolution, and there have been circumstances peculiar to 
England which have made this in many ways its most congenial 
soil. Notwithstanding the insularity of our race, it seems to be 
liable at times—possibly from causes connected with its mixed origin 
—to a curious diffidence and division of the national mind against 
itself, which appears by no means incompatible with its traditional 
‘sturdiness’ and indifference to foreign opinion. Such indifference, 
moreover, is not the same thing as repulsion of foreign ideas; and 
the extension of British intercourse with other countries—mostly of 
a triumphant kind whether through commerce or through war—had 
the same effect in the eighteenth as before in the sixteenth century, 
of stimulating the intellectual receptivity and activity of this people. 
When, however, England was thus assuming the position, which she 
might at least show good cause for considering natural to her, of the 
foremost pioneer of European progress, her course was suddenly 
arrested for nearly forty years by the reaction caused by the necessity, 
more or less real, of opposing an obstacle to the French Revolution, 
especially when it became embodied in the Napoleonic tyranny. This 
forty years’ wandering in the wilderness of self-repression, glorious 
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as in many ways it was externally, could not but generate discontents, 
arising from a deep national sense of frustration and perversion of 
energy, which only awaited fit spokesmen to express itself in satire 
of a new and powerful kind. 

If we consider the primary requisites of effective satire to be 
those above referred to—in the first place, namely, a sense of the 
weaknesses and sins of contemporary society, and most especially of 
their ridiculous side; and secondly, that these weaknesses and sins, 
though not so familiarly denounced as to deprive the satire of its 
originality, should yet be already felt by society as diseases needing 
remedy—we must add as a third requisite the power of expressing 
this sense either by rhetorical denouncement or picturesque exposure 
of its objects ; and as a fourth the corresponding rhetorical advocacy 
or picturesque exhibition of an opposite ideal, continually suggesting 
by contrast the absurdity or vileness of the folly or degradation 
assailed. We shall be best able to discern the characteristics of the 
chief satirists of our century and nation by considering in what 
degree, and after what manner, they satisfy these requisites. 

In ridicule of the ridiculous none could surpass or even equal 
Voltaire, nor indeed in direct exposure of immorality as manifested 
in certain definite institutions, customs, or beliefs, What fell pecu- 
liarly to his English successors of the nineteenth century was rather 
the suggestion of unconventional views of the world in general, 
which should attract interest as much by the subject as by the object, 
by the strange chemistry of the minds from which the mocking 
aud disfiguring light issued, as well as by its effect in the scene 
upon which it played. Among these successors of Voltaire the three 
chief are Byron, Carlyle,and Thackeray. All these were imaginative 
artists, more or less incomplete, as well as satirists; but though 
their art helped their satire, it was their satire that was the life- 
breath of their art. 

To discuss Byron’s qualities as a poet at any length would here 
be out of place, though some reference to them is required. To 
them belongs the singular if not unique circumstance that they have 
been found more admirable by other countries than by his own. 
This is due mainly to his plainness and to his versatility. A not 
unapt comparison might be made between his works and French 
literature as a whole. Both reach the first rank only in satire, but 
both succeed strikingly in popularising a great variety of strains of 
thought and emotion, each of which is to be found separately ex- 
pressed elsewhere in more perfection. Byron appealed more espe- 
cially to the southern races by his declamation, to the northern by 
his sympathy with the elemental forces and wilder aspects of nature, 
and to all Europe by his embodiment of that spirit of the Revolution 
which was so far more absorbing an interest on the Continent than 
in his own land. On the other hand, besides many obvious im- 
perfections of style and music best perceived by English ears, he 
lacks that instinctive and prepotent affinity to the beautiful and 
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sublime which belongs to the greatest poets, as well as to others who 
are not great but yet are purer voices of the muse than Byron, even 
when gifted with but a fraction of his fertility and force. Shake- 
speare indeed by no means declined to deal with the meaner side of 
human life, but we cannot imagine his devoting his best powers to 
satirising directly his own times. In little more than one-fourth of 
all his plays is the scene laid in England, and the time of all is in 
the past. Milton, however vehement as a politician and pamphleteer, 
as a poet dwells in the empyrean, and Shelley in the ‘ sapphire floods 
of interstellar air.’ And in Shelley’s indignation there is never bitter- 
ness, as in Milton’s there is always majesty. But Byron’s eye, even in 
his most poetic moments, reverted anxiously to the men and women 
of his day—it may almost be said to the London fashionable world of 
his day. If this earthward glance checked the soaring of his eagle 
wing, it gave him power to descend unerringly at his will ‘ whereso- 
ever the carcasses were’ which polluted the social atmosphere of his 
age. He ended, as he had begun, with satire; and in the ‘ Vision of 
Judgment’ and ‘Don Juan’ we have, I conceive, far the most 
brilliant and enduring monuments of his genius. Even the poetry 
in them is mostly more effective than his seriously romantic com- 
positions, as the recurrence of the earthly and cynical note is at 
hand to prevent the sense of theatrical unreality and unnatural 
strain. His power of versification also is exactly suited to this form 
of literature ; for, while he lacked the ear and voice to evoke the 
best harmonies of metrical diction, he possessed incomparable fluency 
and command of rhymes and idiom. These qualiti¢s, together with 
his knowledge of the world and invaluable sense of what was or was 
not readable, which never forsook him when he was not attempting 
the heroic mood, make his satiric poems some of the most certain 
antidotes to dulness in all literature. Armed with these spells, he 
held the attention of mankind while he displayed before their eyes 
an unsparing picture of their selfishness, sensuality, ferocity, frivolity, 
and above all hypocrisy, the vice most incident to societies in a state 
of repression consequent on the alarm of revolution. The plan of 
‘Don Juan,’ desultory and discursive as it is, is well adapted to 
this satiric purpose. Juan’s wanderings through Europe, from west 
to east and back, expose the follies and abuses of each social and 
political type in turn. When Byron had just begun to deal, not 
allusively but directly, with his most congenial topic, the society of 
his own country, death cut short the work, and his office in this kind 
descended to a successor in all outward circumstances strangely 
dissimilar, yet in inward qualities with far more of likeness than of 
difference. 

Carlyle was born only eight years after Byron, yet Byron’s fame 
and influence were at their height in the second and third decade of 
the century, Carlyle’s about the sixth. One was a Scotch peasant, the 
other an English peer; one austere in private life, the other licentious ; 
one constantly deploring anarchy and exalting order, the other assailing 
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oppression and glorifying liberty. Yet beneath these diversities they 
were intimately akin, and the much-talked-of ‘ Reminiscences’ of 
Carlyle which have this year been exposed to the public gaze have shown 
this with new emphasis. Both writers were embodiments of Discon- 
tent, and their discontent was in part—we may surely say, in most part 
—a noble impatience of the world’s wrong, but in part also an angry 
disgust of their personal misfortunes and limitations. To Byron 
these were his lameness, his disappointments in love and marriage, 
the fluctuations of his fame; to Carlyle they were his disordered 
health, his poverty, and his obscurity. To this must be added, in 
the case of Carlyle, a peculiar vexation in the fact that while he con- 
stantly professed, and doubtless genuinely felt, a profound admiration 
for silent and definite action, he was limited both by his capacities and 
his circumstances to indecisive and superabundant talk. There can 
be no doubt that he was painfully conscious of this.' His contempt 
for mankind in general unquestionably embraced himself, though its 
manner of expression might sometimes incline his readers to think 
otherwise, and to condemn him for an absurd conceit which was 
really nowise his. The ‘ heroism’ which some admirers of his writings 
wished to attribute to his life was certainly never claimed by himself. 
His poverty and want of health were things he could not help, not 
incurred by any renunciation or devotion, and such as are borne by 
thousands in silence and ‘cheery stoicism.’ He did the work he 
liked best, or disliked least, and took what he could get for it, being 
herein no worse or better than ordinary men. The enthusiasm 
with which his many and multifarious admirers at one time over- 
looked his defects and idealised his merits was not clearsighted, yet 
far from discreditable, and has a certain pathos. It is in a manner 
approved by the incitement at one time largely drawn from his eager 
words by men of more practical or creative power than himself. He 
realised and described with such incomparable vividness certain in- 
firmities of men that they attributed to him a knowledge of some 
means of healing them. This he had not; he could denounce, but 
not remedy, and even the ground of his denunciation was a shifting 
one. It has been well remarked by Sir Henry Taylor that ‘ Carlyle 
saw the chaos of his own mind reflected in the world.’ He longed 
for a belief but could find none, and hovers between the rhapsodies 
of a Whitfield and the mockeries of a Diderot. His chief literary 
passion was for heroes, but when he had the rare fortune to meet a 
living hero his imagination was little enkindled. ‘ Mazzini and I,’ 
he says, ‘were soon tired of each other.’ He could reverence the 
great spirits of the past, and has written nobly and usefully of many 
of them, and yet the Thersites lurking in most satirists has seldom 
found more ignoble expression than his sneers at the high memory 


? Byron indeed felt something of this disproportion of words to acts in his own 
case (though to him, being primarily an artist, it came less home than to Carlyle), 
and would fain have rectified it by his expedition to Greece. 
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of Howard. He is at his best when there is no question of passing 
judgment on individuals or classes, but only of presenting in the 
light of a pathetic humour a sudden and startling view of the infir- 
mities and illusions which make mankind stumble so blindly and 
unhappily along their brief pathway between night and night. 

Beyond Byron and Carlyle the most effective English satire of 
the century will probably be found to have been embodied, not in 
verse or pamphlets, but in novels and tales. Of the three most 
notable novelists, Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, the two 
latter, prodigious as the differences between them are, agree at least 
in having a real belief in the intrinsic worth of human nature, 
though this leads the one to hope, the other to profounder gloom. 
To Dickens foolish and unjust institutions and prejudices are the 
cause of men’s unhappy lot; to George Eliot they are only the 
symptoms of it. The one complains of custom, the other of destiny. 
But to find a fellow to Byron and Carlyle in that peculiar penetrative 
detection and, so to speak, cauterisation of moral infirmity which 
leaves its mark on a generation, we must look, it would appear, to 
Thackeray. As Byron and Carlyle attacked false authority, and 
Carlyle false liberty, so Thackeray attacked pre-eminently false dignity 
and false reverence. The words of all these three potent voices to 
pompous rank and respectability, to false splendours and pretensions, 
political, religious, or social, are those of the apocalyptic apostle to 
the self-complacent Church of the Laodiceans: ‘Thou sayest, I am 
rich and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ; and knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.’ 

Thus have many hypocrisies and ‘formule’ and ‘ flunkeyisms’ 
been assailed, and their death hastened, if not caused, by the shafts of 
satire. But new spurious and poisonous growths spring up in place 
of the old; to the affectation of virtue may succeed the affectation 
of vice, to a false reverence a false independence, to the cant of 
euphuism the cant of brutality, and so round again in a circle in 
which the same disease recurs under divers and even opposite seem- 
ing forms. The impure spirit can only be effectually cast out by the 
entrance of the pure into his vacated dwelling. Of this there is in- 
deed more or less of consciousness in all remarkable satirists (unless 
dealing purely in persiflage, such as Disraeli’s brilliant burlesques), and 
they have generally indicated, in contrast to the follies and vices they 
deride, some ideal of character which interests them especially, beyond 
such ordinary virtues as could hardly be omitted in any picture 
of life and manners not disfigured to a grotesque degree. This 
ideal, however, is often of a kind too remote from the actual world 
to have much effect as a counteracting agent to the depravities they 
contrast with it. Byron’s ideal would seem to be a solitary mind 
withdrawn from men, and deriving from the sublimities of nature 
in her wilder moods an elevating but vague and sterile inspiration. 
Carlyle places his in the past. It is the vigorous devotion of some 
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powerful intellect and will to the removal of mischievous falsities 
and crying evils, or to the substitution of order for confusion, the 
mark whereof has been made permanent in history. But in his atti- 
tude toward the great and real events and men of his own time 
Carlyle proves to be little better than one of the Pharisaic herd who 
build splendid sepulchres of dead prophets, while they stone the living 
with their mockery and rebuke. Mighty armies were marching be- 
fore his eyes to new struggles and achievements fully as momentous 
as the old, but he had nothing for them but an impotent grimace, 
and turned again to absorb himself in the phantasmal dreams of his 
library. 

George Eliot’s works breathe a widely different spirit from this. 
But of the highest types of character pourtrayed there the most real 
and life-like belong either to a state of things which is past or passing 
away, or to a region secluded from contact with the main current of 
life. That which gives Thackeray in one important point the high- 
est place among the satirists of the century is that amid all the 
ignoble personages of his scene he does also present in contrast an 
ideal of character which combines, beyond those found elsewhere, 
elevation and purity with that kind of definite impressiveness which 
makes it an abiding possession. It is the type of which Esmond 
is the most perfect example, but it virtually appears also in Culonel 
Newcome, Colonel Dobbin, and other high-bred and chivalrous natures, 
too simple and noble to succeed or to secure their own interests in a 
base and huckstering world. The contrast is not uncommon in 
satire, and mostly is employed by the satirist for a double use—to 
heighten the effect of his picture of the sordid meanness of mankind 
in general, and to supply a new subject for mockery, though of a 
gentler kind, in the generous credulity which can retain the enthu- 
siasms of faith and honour among a race so materialised and false. 
This contrast is the motive of Don Quixote. But though Cervantes 
did not mean to be understood that the ignoble crowd, from dukes 
to muleteers, with which he surrounds his f:ntastic knight, were any- 
thing but despicable in comparison with heroic hallucination, yet his 
ribald representation of the infirmity of a noble mind has not un- 
justly offended sensibilities acutely resentful of the unseemly and 
base.? Making all allowance for the irony of Cervantes, he cannot 
but be regarded as far more pessimist and of more unscrupulous 
irreverence than Thackeray. What unjustly earned Thackeray his 
reputation for cynical pessimism was his morbid tendency to discover 
in every corner of modern society the diseased superstitions and 
practices which he comprehensively branded with the deep-burnt 
brand of ‘snobbishness.’ For these forms of meanness he con- 
fessedly had, so to speak, so keen a scent that his demand for occa- 
sion to exercise this peculiar instinct becomes sometimes out of place 


? See, for instance, 7he Broad Stone of Honour, bk. i. pp. 170-176 (in Quaritch’s 
edition of 1876; Godefridus, pp. 208-213). 
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and wearisome. Invaluable as his service in this matter has been, 
it has yet by its exaggeration somewhat impaired his achievement 
as a writer of romance, and even as a satirist. Nevertheless, while 
like other satirists he presents abundant and superabundant illustra- 
tion of the degradation of humanity, he does also, as has been said, 
present a type of its elevation higher and more vividly realised in 
action than is elsewhere found in English satiric fiction. George 
Eliot’s noblest characters are either women, such as Romola and 
Dorothea Brooke, whose capabilities are too cruelly and prematurely 
stifled to show themselves as anything more than capabilities, or else 
men such as Caleb Garth, honourable and beautiful personalities in 
themselves, but without the variety of circumstance and opportunity 
needful to the full display of the qualities of achoice nature. One thing 
is especially noticeable both in this author and in Thackeray, that 
even when the simplicity of their higher characters is pushed to or 
even beyond the verge of unwisdom, as in Colonel Newcome, and 
still more in Dorothea Brooke, the novelist’s attitude towards them 
is always essentially an attitude of reverence. Even in what is pro- 
fessedly a mere farcical burlesque, Thackeray’s ‘Rebecca and 
Rowena,’ our respect and sympathy for the knightly Ivanhoe of 
Scott’s romance are rather enhanced than diminished by the broad 
humour of its newsetting. But of course Thackeray’s faith in human 
nature, though it enables him to create lofty personalities, is not 
enough to prevent his insisting on their isolation amid a discoun- 
tenancing world, nor can it be said that this is disadvantageous either 
to the artistic effect of his fiction, or indeed very greatly to its ac- 
cordance with the realities of life. The counter attempts to satisfy 
the conventional exigencies of the modern novel are sometimes sin- 
gularly infelicitous. Thus the beauty and power of the story of 
Esmond have been grievously marred by introducing the lame con- 
clusion of his marriage. We feel that in consistency with the con- 
ception of his life and character he ought to have remained finally 
alone, whether in life or death. Quand tout est perdu, c'est Vhewre 
des grandes dmes.? This would have been possible, indeed necessary, 
in a drama, but the novel, which is the modern substitute for the 
drama, seems to labour under disabilities which keep it below even 
the older forms of prose romance, much more below the drama and 
oetry. 
t is not without significance that while Thackeray has chosen for 
the central figure of one of his principal stories a man who is essen- 
tially a medieval knight born out of due time, so it is to the 
knightly Arthurian legend that Mr. Tennyson has had recourse for 
the subject of his most elaborate work. Both to the poet and to the 
satirist the ideal character commends itself as that produced or as 
pired to by the ages of Christian chivalry; but while, with its old high 
spirit and delicate sense of honour, it includes wider sympathies and a 
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sense of new obligations, it remains even more liable to isolation, and 
overhung by a deeper shade of melancholy. The strange but un- 
questionably impressive mind of the American Whitman has noticed 
this mark of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, taken by him as a representa- 
tive of the present development of the tradition handed down 
through Shakespeare and Scott; he speaks of it as expressing the 
genius of ‘a melancholy, affectionate, very manly but ‘dainty breed,’ 
and again calls it ‘the last honey of decay of that feudalism which 
the mighty English dramatist painted in all the splendours of its 
noon and afternoon. * Whitman is not content with this feudal 
type (as he considers it) as the ideal of humanity of the future, which 
he looks to the North American Republic to realise. He looks for- 
ward to a new type of ‘autochthonic personalities, a grand, secure, 
free, sunny race, united by some new impulse toward the ‘ indisso- 
luble love of comrades.’ This he has somewhat foreshadowed in the 
grossly disfigured but often pathetic and imaginative utterances 
known as his poems, and if it should ever be realised in nature and 
idealised in art as the Hellenic and medizval types have been, the 
genius implied in such foreshadowing will be recognised. There is 
at least some witness to it in the fact that many English minds even 
among the most critical have been won at least to listen to this 
singular prophet, half Satyr, half Hyperion, as he seems to raise by 
the enchantment of the fitful melody of his rough-hewn rhythmic 
periods some shadowy new form of human development, as it were 
each old ideal in turn, yet identical with none. 

But even if some type of this kind should arise, and should prove 
to have escaped exclusiveness and isolation, will it also have escaped 
the overshadowing recurrent melancholy which has hitherto been 
indissolubly associated with our idea of the highest natures, though 
it seems to disinherit them of half their birthright in life? Even 
the Hellenic type by no means escaped this, though free from many 
burdens which must weigh on later European civilisation, possibly to 
be shaken off again in some new. social fabric of the West. Yet can 
the mixture of old races become. so very different a thing from any 
separate one of them which seems already to have done its best, or at 
least to have shown enough of its capacities to prove that it can never 
produce a breed to surpass those which are virtually extinct? At any 
rate until such new type arise we seem to have nothing better than 
the old chivalrous ideal, modified by new charities and even philoso- 
phies, active in worthy endeavour, genial and sincere in human fellow- 
ship, yet remaining but imperfectly at home in this bustling world, 
not seldom solitary, and more often grave than glad. Although this 
gravity, whether in fact or fiction, is but an indirect and for the most part 
unconscious testimony against the baser spirit of the world, it is not, 
perhaps, for that reason a testimony less impressive than the mockery 
and denunciations of the satirist. It is neither the Carlylean rail- 
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ing discontent, nor the Byronic gloom of ennui and satiety, but 
rather such as was ascribed by Aristotle to the great of soul, and has 
been often dwelt on by the author of *‘ The Broad Stone of Honour,’ 
especially in a passage toward the close of that work:° ‘ Everyone 
who has studied the features of our heroic age must have observed 
that a certain air of grave and calm majesty, bordering perhaps on 
the expression of sadness, entered not only into the grandeur of the 
knightly portrait, but even also into the grace of softest beauty ; an 
air or countenance, on the other hand, far from exhibiting the gloom 
contracted by affectation of singularity, or from the despondence 
occasioned by a disordered and infirm constitution and a jaundiced 
heart.’ These words are from a book which, like much of Carlyle’s 
writings, contrasts Past and Present, and to both writers, according 
to their diverse idiosyncrasies, the past is gilded and the present 
darkened by the prepossession of their own minds. But while the 
tones of the one might be compared to the chafing of a turbid sea, 
the other’s are like the murmur of a clear river, winding beneath 
some venerable forest, and reflecting the goodly umbrage in its 
stream. 


Ernest Myers, 


5 Bk, iv. p. 605 (in Quaritch’s edition of 1876; Orlandus, vol. ii. p. 341). 
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A Cuat azsout Goop CHEER. 


HE decline of high-class cookery in the beau pays de la France 
generally, and notably at its former head-quarters, Paris, has 
become a subject of general complaint not only with the expert gas- 
tronome, but also the refined and appreciative viveur. The first-rate 
chef de cuisine is almost a personage of the past. How has this hap- 
pened in such an age of practical science and widely prevailing enjoy- 
ment like the present? Is it attributable to the Spartan simplicity 
of the young Republican régime which in theory holds that a true 
democrat should be neither gowrmet nor gastronome, though he may 
be a vigorous trencherman? Yet the two chiefs of French demo- 
cracy, Messieurs Grévy and Gambetta, have set a good example in the 
maintenance of delicate repasts by securing the eminent services of 
two chefs who lately presided over the fourneaux respectively of 
Madame de Noailles and M. Gustave de Rothschild. 

The Revolution of 1789 overthrew the great nobles, the sumptu- 
ous tables, and the grand manners; but M. de Talleyrand restored all 
that, and, thanks to him, the reputation of France again made the 
tour of the world and substantiated its claim to supremacy in stately 
and refined hospitality. Whose task will it be now to restore all this, 
together with the decayed science of the kitchen and table, as ex- 
hibited during the first half of the nineteenth century, to its former 
splendour? The palmy days of the haute cwisine were when Caréme 
and his fellow artists produced their chefs-d’ceuvre for the repasts of 
the monarchs and great statesmen of the early part of the century. 
Caréme was the representative of the culinary art in its highest per- 
fection. Amidst the prodigalities of the Directory he had prepared 
the delicate luxury and exquisite sensuality of the First Empire. The 
table of Prince de Talleyrand was served, Caréme tells us, ‘ avec 
sagesse et grandeur, donnait l’exemple et rappelait aux bons principes 
ies gens comme il faut.’ 

Caréme having grown up with the Empire, one can fancy his grief 
at seeing it crumble to pieces. He was constrained to accomplish, in 
the plain of Vertus, the gigantic regal banquet of 1814. The year 
following, the Prince Regent summoned him to Brighton as chef de 
cuisine. He remained in England for two years with the Regent, 
and drew up every day, under the eye of his somewhat blasé Royal 
Highness, the menu for dinner. It was during these private consul- 
tations that he penned a course of dietetic gastronomy which, were it 
printed, would be considered among the classics of the kitchen. 
Bored by the dull grey skies of England, he retired to Paris; but the 
Prince Regent, having succeeded to the throne, recalled him in 1821. 
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For a French cook to be misunderstood is the most unpardonable out- 
rage that can be inflicted on him. ‘ Je lui ai composé,’ said the great 
chief bitterly of our George IV., ‘ une longe de veau en surprise. Il 
Ya mangée; mais il n'a pule comprendre.’ So the disgusted cook com- 
posed a last sauce, which he called ‘ La derniére Pensée de Caréme,’ 
and retired from the royal service. From London, Caréme went to 
St. Petersburg to fulfil the vacant functions of one of the Emperor 
Alexander’s chefs de cuisine; next he went to Vienna to superintend 
some grand dinners of the Emperor of Austria. Attached to Lord 
Stuart, our ambassador there, he returned with him to London, but 
quitted him to return to Paris to write and publish. But as, at the 
frequent congresses that were then taking place, all the sovereigns 
desired to have him, he was continually torn away from his theori- 
sing. Caréme had become an indispensable person during those diplo- 
matic assemblies. But great labour shortens life. ‘The charcoal 
kills us,’ he said, ‘ but what does that matter? The fewer years, the 
greater glory.’ He died, sacrificed in fact by his genius, on January 
12, 1833, before he had reached his fiftieth year, leaving pupils 
worthy of him, among others the excellent Vuillemot. 

The name of Marie-Antoine Caréme certainly did not seem des- 
tined to acquire the gastronomic celebrity which it attained. Since 
his death, many princes have lost their principalities, many kings 
have descended from their thrones. Caréme, the king of the kitchen 
by his genius, has kept his position, and no rival glory has appeared 
to eclipse his. Like all founders of empires, like Theseus, like Romu- 
lus, Caréme was a sort of foundling. He was born at Paris on June 
7, 1784, in a wood-yard in the Rue du Bac, where his father worked ; 
the latter, burdened with fifteen children and not knowing how to 
find them in daily bread, took the little Marie-Antoine, then eleven 
years old, to dine with him one day at the barrier. Then leaving 
him there on the pavement, he said: ‘Go, my little fellow, there are 
plenty of good employments in this world. If we allow ourselves to 
sink into sloth, misery will be our lot and we must die in it. This is 
the time for making one’s fortune, and it only requires talent to do 
that, and you are not wanting in that respect. Go, my little fellow ; 
this evening or to-morrow some good house will perhaps open its door 
to receive you. Go, with that which the good God has given you 
and that which I add thereto.’ And the excellent man added thereto 
his blessing. From that evening forward, Marie-Antoine saw no more 
either father or mother, who died young; or his brothers or his sisters, 
who were scattered over the wide world. 

Night soon darkened down upon him. The boy, attracted by a 
well-lighted window, approached it and tapped on the pane. It was 
the kitchen of a low eating-house of which history has not preserved 
the owner’s name; the latter gave him a welcome, and on the morrow 
took the lad into his service. When at sixteen he quitted that dingy 
gargote to work at a restaurant, where his progress was rapid, the 
youth already gave promise of what he would one day become. Taken 
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into the employ of Bailly, a famous pastrycook in the Rue Vivienne, 
who excelled in cream tarts and supplied the mansion of Prince Tal- 
leyrand therewith, dating from that moment, he saw his way clearly 
for the future and discovered his vocation. 

Shortly after entering his seventeenth year he quitted these great 
pastry-houses, in which he had greatly distinguished himself by his 
designs of unique confectionery termed extraordinairés, in order 
to superintend solely grand dinners. ‘ That was sufficient to occupy 
the whole of my time,’ he tells us in his memoirs; ‘I continued to 
raise myself higher and higher, and I gained a great deal of money. 
The envious were jealous of me, a poor working lad, and since then 
I have found myself a butt for the attacks of not a few small pastry- 
cooks who will have much to achieve ere they stand where I do.’ 
Caréme is perhaps the only man of his time whose fame has remained 
undisputed. 

The process of decadence in culinary science has been steadily 
going on for more than a quarter of a century. The secretary of the 
late cordon bleu, M. A. Caréme, bewailed in a letter to Jules Janin, 
written some months after the death of his master, the departure of 
so many good viveuwrs. 


It must be owned (he said), although it costs us much, the gourmands 
disappear still faster than the great poets. The best tables have been over- 
turned by death, or by revolutions worse than death. In our days, O 
profanation ! we have been present at the dispersion by sale in lots of the 
most celebrated Parisian cellars. Those even who had collected them— 
those precious fountains of gaiety, wit, and humour—let us add, of the love 
of mankind—those same persons admitted into their dishonoured cellars 
the professional taster to ascertain how much money they would fetch. The 
generous wines, the divine liquor destined for friends, literati, lovely women, 
and the gentle joys of the domestic hearth, the sordid owner has caused to 
be sold for the sake of making a profit by them! Drawn from their ob- 
scurity and peaceful repose, those dives bouteilles, still covered in their 
diaphanous mantles, woven by the spider or the fairies of Bordeaux, Macon, 
or Cite Rétie, seem to say, ‘Whither are we going?’ Afflicting sight! 
melancholy decadence! Downfall of the culinary empire! Yet once more 
it is high time for adepts to restore true traditions to their primitive honours. 
May your labours recall to France that great art which is being lost by 
abeyance, that art which contains all the elegancies, the courtesies, with- 
out which all the rest are useless and lost ; the hospitable art par eaxcel- 
dence, which employs with an equal success all the most excellent productions 
of earth, air, and waters ; the ox of the meadow and the lark of the corn- 
field ; fire and ice; the golden pheasant and the potato; fruits and flowers ; 
gold, porcelain, and graceful painting ; the art of the four seasons of the 
year, of the four ages of man’s existence ; the sole passion of all that leaves 
behind it neither chagrin nor remorse. 


Much has been said about Talleyrand’s table, and many things 
incorrectly. Amongst others, that the Prince-bishop was of opinion 
that a wholesome and well-studied kitchen should tend to fortify 
health aud to keep off serious maladies. And the fact of the good 
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health he enjoyed during the last forty years of his life affords a 
strong argument in favour of that dictum. All that was illustrious 
in Europe, political, erudite, and artistic, as well as great generals, 
ministers, diplomatists, poets, found seats at his sumptuous board, and 
without exception everyone owned that thereat was to be found the 
highest refinement of culinary art allied with a hospitality the most 
unbounded. 

The Prince went every year to drink the waters at Bourbon 
d’Archambault, which had a salutary influence upon his health; 
thence he repaired to his magnificent chateau of Valencay, where he 
kept open table to the celebrities of Europe. At Paris his dinner- 
hour was eight o’clock; in the country he dined at five, and in fine 
weather he afterwards walked out. On returning to the house the 
silent game of whist was played, and, that over, Talleyrand retired to 
his cabinet and there fell asleep. His flatterers then said that he 
was absorbed in his reflections. 

When eighty the active-minded veteran diplomatist devoted an 
hour every morning to a discussion with his cook upon the ordre du 
jour of the menw for dinner—the only repast he took in the twenty- 
four hours, for in the morning before he began work he merely 
drank two or three cups of camomile tea. Bouché or Bouche-Séche, 
who had been in the service of the Condé family, and who was noted 
for the savour and succulence of his good cheer, was charged with 
the duty of appointing the kitchens of the Prince’s establishments 
at Paris and Valencay. It was he who produced those famous din- 
ners at the Affaires Etrangéres that became classic, and were so 
continually imitated. The Prince placed the utmost confidence in 
Bouché, and allowed him carte blanche in the matter of expenditure, 
and accepted all he did with a good grace. Bouché died in the 
Prince’s service, his first post of chef having been in the establish- 
ment of the unfortunate Princess de Lamballe, and Talleyrand’s 
kitchen was only a continuation of that of the house of Condé. For 
a long period it was he who selected head cooks for great foreign 
mansions. 

The menu of a ‘diner maigre’ given by Prince Talleyrand in 
honour of the Emperor Alexander is worth noting, and does great 
credit to the invention and resources of the chef :— 


Four soups: Riz 4 la Crécy ; potage aux laitues nouvelles; potage de 
filets de soles; potage de quenelles de carpes aux champignons. Four 
relevés : Filets de carrelets 4 la Orly; rissoles de poisson a |’allemande ; 
attelets de goujons panés ; croquettes de saumon aux truffes. Four grosses 
piéces : Carpe a la polonaise; turbot 4 la hollandaise ; hure d’esturgeon 
au vin de Champagne; brochet 4 la Régence. Sixteen entrées: Plies 4 la 
bourguignonne ; vol-au-vent de laitances de carpes ; boudins de poisson au 
beurre d’écrevisses ; darnes de saumon 4 la vénitienne ; salade de homards 
a la provengale; escalopes de cabillaud 4 la hollandaise ; petits-paités de 
filets de soles 4 la Béchamel ; rougets grillés, sauce 4 l’italienne ; papillotes 
d’aloses 4 la Huxelles; petites timbales de nouilles aux crevettes; filets de 
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soles 4 la bayonnaise ; turban de merlans 4 la Conti; vives grillées, sauce 
aux tomates; perches 4 la bayonnaise; caisse d’huitres et de laitances a 
Vitalienne ; paté chaud d’anguilles 4 l’ancienne ; bonne morue au gratin. 
Four grosses piéces d’entremets : Buisson d’écrevisses normandes ; poupelin 
glacé au four; giteau au riz soufflé; buisson de truffes. Four plats de 
réts: Truite au bleu; plongeons de Seine; sarcelles au citron; merlans 
frits, panés 4 l’anglaise. Sixteen entremets: Gelée de marasquin, ceufs a 
la Dauphine; cardes 4 la poulette; génoises pralinées ; plongeons bardés 
d’anguilles ; tartelettes de pommes glacées; épinards au jus; céleri 4 la 
Béchamel ; créme francaise au cédrat; fromage bavarois aux framboises ; 
patates d’Espagne a la maitre d’hétel ; champignons a |’espagnole, giteaux 
a la d’Artois ; choux glacés au cardinal ; laitues farcies 4 l’essence d’estur- 
geon ; ceufs brouillés au verjus muscat; gelée d’orange moulée. Six as- 
siettes volantes de souffiés 4 la vanille ; forty-eight assiettes de dessert. 

The cuisine of Louis XIV.’s time was nice, sumptuous, and sub- 
stantial. The Grand Monarque was a prodigious eater; and a 
suspicion only of the degree of delicacy to which the art could reach 
at the table of the Condés had then dawned. It was under the 
Regent, Philippe d’Orléans, to his petits soupers, to the cooks he 
formed, whom he paid and treated so royally and so politely, that 
the eighteenth century was indebted for its excellent cookery. That 
happy and fecund promoter of conviviality and good humour—that 
science which we may well and truly call the gay science—awakened 
men’s wit by stimulating it to the keenest point. French conversa- 
tion, which soon became the model for European conversation, found, 
from midnight to one o’clock in the morning, its highest perfection at 
table. The great social questions which then presented themselves ex- 
tended the circle of conversation to the great social questions that had 
been agitated in preceding centuries, and were resumed on a wider 
scale and with a stronger grasp, with more enlightenment and greater 
profundity, by Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, and d’Alem- 
bert, whilst the elegancies of the cwisine passed to Condé, Soubise, 
Richelieu, and Talleyrand. And then, O immense progress! one 
could, at a good restaurateur’s, dine for twelve francs as well as at 
M. de Talleyrand’s table, and better than at that of Cambacérés. 

The long reign of Louis XV. was monotonous as regarded the 
kitchen. M. de Richelieu alone produced some variety over the 
ordinary sameness of those perfumes, flowers, and fruits which were 
resorted to as accessories. He invented the pudding a la Richelieu 
and the bayonnaise, which French restaurateurs persist in calling 
Mahonnaises, under pretext that they had been first produced on the 
eve or the morrow of the capture of Port Mahon. Neither must we 
omit to place beside those dishes the Béchamel sauce and Soubise 
cutlets. This period appears so much the longer from having suc- 
ceeded that vivacious epoch presided over by the Regent, when every- 
body was youthful and possessed of wit and good digestion. One of 
the Duke’s faults was that he was too good-natured. Nothing made 
him angry, nothing displeased him. His levity was such that he 
turned everything into pleasantry. The Regency was the gayest epoch 
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of the gay French nation, when during some seven or eight years 
people lived only to eat, drink, and be merry.. But, alas! the heavy 
reckoning for all that came in the next reign. 

According to the worthy M. Grand Manche, chef of the kitchens 
of the sordid arch-chancellor Cambacérés, who was daily in the habit 
of checking sharply the dinner expenses, the master of the house 
ought to say nothing, see nothing, about the cost of a first-rate 
dinner, but simply trust to the skill and probity of his cook for the 
result. It is a delicate point, but the illustrious Talleyrand, Caréme 
tells us, ‘acted upon those principles, and they are those of good 
taste, and were those of all the great gentlemen whom I have served : 
Castlereagh, George IV., the Emperor Alexander, &c. But Cam- 
bacérés,’ he adds, ‘ was never an epicure in the proper acceptation of 
the word ; he was born simply a gross and voracious eater.’ 

It is said that Louis XVIII. in his elaborate banquets, and even 
in his téte-d-téte dinners with M. d’Avaray, exhausted the secrets of 
the most refined luxury. The cutlets were not cooked simply on the 
grill, but between two other cutlets; the task being left to those 
before whom the tid-bit was placed of opening that marvellous 
cassolette, whence suddenly escaped at once, to the delight of the 
sense both of taste and smell, the most delicate gravy and perfume. 
Ortolans were cooked in the bellies of partridges capitonnés with 
truffles, so that sometimes his Majesty hesitated for an instant or two 
between the delicate bird and the perfumed vegetable. 

The first dinner of Louis XVIII. at Compiégne in 1814, which 
happened to be a ‘diner maigre,’ consisted of four soups and one 
hundred different dishes—no meat of any kind —and eighty kinds of 
dessert. ‘ Excusez du peu.’ 

There was a committee of taste which presided over the fruit 
destined to appear upon the royal table, and M. Petit-Radel, librarian 
of the Institut, was the peach-taster. One day a gardener of Mont- 
reuil, having obtained, by a scientific combination of grafts, some 
peaches of a surpassingly fine sort, was very desirous that they should 
be presented to Louis XVIII.; but it was necessary that they should 
be first passed by the sworn taster. He repaired, therefore, to the 
library of the Institut and inquired for M. Petit-Radel, carrying with 
hima plate containing four magnificent peaches. 

He encountered some little difficulty. The librarian was much 
pressed to despatch certain work hurriedly wanted. The gardener 
was importunate, but only requesting that he might be allowed to 
pass the plate with the peaches and his fore-arm within the door. 
Aroused by this contention, M. Petit-Radel opened his eyes, which 
had beatifically closed over a Gothic manuscript. At the sight of such 
tempting fruit, he could not help exclaiming with delight, ‘Come 
in! come in!’ 

The gardener announced the object of his visit, and the jubilation 
of a gastronomer spread itself over the features of the adept, who, 
stretching himself in his easy chair, with crossed legs and folded 
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hands, prepared, after a gentle pulling of himself together, indicated 
by a significant movement of the shoulders, for the important judg- 
ment required of him. Our gardener asked for a silver knife, cut 
one of the peaches in quarters at random, stuck a slice on the point 
of the knife, and gaily presented it to M. Petit-Radel’s lips, saying, 
* Taste the juice.’ , 

With closed eyes, impassive brow, full of the importance of his 
function, M. Petit-Radel tasted the juice without saying a word. 
Anxiety was visible in the gardener’s eyes, when, after two or three 
minutes, those of the judge reopened. 

‘Good! very good! friend, were the only words he vouchsafed. 
Whereupon a second slice was presented like the first; only the 
gardener said, in a more assured tone, ‘ Taste the pulp.’ 

The same silence, the same gravity, on the part of the sage gour- 
mand; but this time the movement of the mouth was more sensible, 
for he was chewing. At length, after an inclination of the head, 
‘Ah! very good! very good!’ said he. It might have been thought 
that the superiority of the peach had been established, and everything 
said that was needed. Not so. 

* Taste the aroma,’ said the gardener. 

The aroma was found to be worthy of the pulp and the juice. 
Then the gardener, who had passed by degrees from the attitude of 
a suppliant to that of a triumpher, presented the last slice, and with 
a tinge of pride and satisfaction, which he was unable longer to 
conceal— 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ taste the whole.’ 

Needless to say that this last mouthful had the same success as 
the others. His eyes humid with emotion, a smile wreathing his 
lips, M. Petit-Radel jumped up with effusive joy, and taking the 
gardener by both hands, with the same effusion he might have shown 
for an artist— 

‘Ah! mon ami,’ said he, ‘it is perfection. I compliment you 
sincerely upon your skill, and from to-morrow your peaches shall be 
served upon the King’s table.’ 

Louis XVIII. indulged in no illusions ; he regretted to observe the 
disappearance of delicate eating. ‘ Doctor,’ said he one day to Corvi- 
sart, ‘gastronomy is declining, and with it the last remains of the old 
civilisation.” The Bourbon king was a dainty eater, and had pro- 
found contempt for his brother Louis XVI., a voracious devourer of 
every kind of food, who, in eating, accomplished not an intellectual 
or rational, but simply an animal operation. 

When, on August 10, 1792, after the massacre of his Swiss guards 
and nobles, the King sought refuge with the Convention, they put 
him in the box—not the shorthand writer’s, for there was no such 
functionary at that time, but of the person whose duty it was to 
render an account of the sitting. Scarcely had the ill-starred French 
King taken his seat therein when he became hungry, and requested 
that something to eat might be instantly brought him. The Queen 
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insisted that he should not exhibit such a strange example of thought- 
lessness and gluttony, but, as there was no way of bringing him to 
reason, a roast fowl was placed within his reach, which he at once 
greedily attacked without appearing to disquiet himself about the 
serious contingency of his own life or death then under discussion. 
What did it matter to him? He was alive. ‘I think, therefore I 
live,’ said Descartes. ‘I live, therefore I eat,’ said Louis XVI. The 
repast went on until not a scrap of fowl nor a morsel of bread was 
left. 

The heaviest complaints of Louis XVI. and those in his service, 
whilst confined in the Temple, were directed against the restriction 
set upon his meals. 

Society generally models itself after the example set by the head 
of the State. Napoleon was not a gourmand, but he wished that 
every great functionary of the Empire should be one. ‘ Keep a good 
table,’ said he ; ‘spend more than your appointments; incur debts; I 
will pay them.’ And, in fact, he did pay them. 

That which probably prevented Bonaparte from becoming a 
gourmand was the idea which constantly pursued him that towards 
thirty-five or forty he would become obese. Far from having en- 
riched the gastronomic repertory, one dish only is due to him among 
all his victories—the poulet & la Marengo. The historic powlet was 
first fried in oil, owing to Napoleon’s cook being for the moment short 
of butter. He drank very little wine, always Bordeaux or Burgundy; 
he however preferred the latter, and Chambertin above all other 
growths. After breakfast, as after dinner, he took a cup of coffee. 
He was irregular with his meals, ate fast and badly; but therein was 
perceptible that absolute will which he brought to everything; so 
soon as appetite made itself felt, it must be satisfied ; and his table 
service was so appointed that anywhere, or at any hour, he could find 
a fowl, cutlets, and coffee ready for him. 

He breakfasted in his bed-room at ten o’clock, inviting almost 
always those who happened to be near him. Bourrienne, his secre- 
tary, during the four or five years he was with him, never saw him 
partake of more than two dishes at a meal. 

One day the Emperor asked why his table was never served with 
crepinettes de cochon (a ragout made of hashed meat mixed with 
morsels or fringes of pork). Dunand, the Emperor’s maitre @hétel, 
remained for an instant staggered by the question, and replied, ‘Sire, 
that which is indigestible is not gastronomic.’ An officer present 
added, ‘ Your Majesty cannot eat crepinettes and work immediately 
afterwards.’ ‘Bah! bah! idle tales; I shall work for all that.’ 
‘Sire, Dunand then said, ‘ your Majesty shall be obeyed at breakfast 
to-morrow.’ And next day the head maitre @hétel of the Tuileries 
served up the required dish, only that the crepinettes were made with 
slices of partridge, a difference unperceived by the Emperor, who ate 


with great relish, ‘Your dish is excellent, and I compliment you 
upon it.’ 
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A month after—it was towards the epoch of the rupture with the 
Court of Prussia—Dunand inscribed crepinettes upon the menu and 
presented them at breakfast. On that day Murat and Bessiére were 
te have breakfasted at the palace; but urgent business had called 
them away from Paris. The déewner was composed of six dishes, 
upon which were veal cutlets, fish, fowls, game, an entremets, vege- 
tables, and boiled eggs. 

The Emperor had just swallowed after his wont, in a second, seve- 
ral spoonfuls of soup, when, hastily removing the nearest cover, he dis- 
covered his favourite dish. With contracted features he rose from his 
chair, at the same time pushing back the table with such violence as 
to overthrow all that was on it upon a magnificent Ispahan carpet ; 
shaking his arms as he withdrew, raising his voice, and dashing the 
doors of his cabinet one against the other. 

M. Dunand stood as thunderstruck and rooted to the floor, mo- 
tionless and shattered like the beautiful porcelain service. What 
hurricane had blown over the palace? The carvers were trembling, 
the scared footmen had fled, and the bewildered maitre @hétel at 
length hurried away to consult the grand marshal of the palace and 
invoke his kind interposition. 

Duroe, in his perfect self-possession, appeared cold and haughty, 
but he was neither one nor the other; he listened therefore to the 
account of the scene of the breakfast. When he had heard all about 
it, he smiled and said to Dunand: ‘ You do not know the Emperor ; 
if you will take my advice, you will begin immediately to prepare his 
déjeuner again and the dish of crepinettes; you go for nothing in 
this smash; some bothering business is alone the cause of it. When 
the Emperor has arranged it, he will ask you for his breakfast.’ 

The poor maitre Whétel needed no entreaty, and therefore 
hastened to put the second repast into execution. Dunand carried it 
as far as the door, and Roustan served it. Not seeing his zealous ser- 
vant at his elbow, Napoleon inquired mildly and vivaciously what had 
become of him and why he did not serve up the breakfast. He was 
summoned and reappeared with a blanched visage, carrying in his 
trembling hands a magnificent roast fowl. The Emperor smiled gra- 
ciously upon him and ate a wing of the capon and a little of the cre- 
pinettes, and afterwards highly praised the déjewner ; then making a 
sign for Dunand to come forward, he touched him several times on the 
cheek, saying with some emotion: * Monsieur Dunand, you are happier 
in being my maitre @hétel than I am in being ruler of this country.’ 
And he finished his breakfast in silence, his countenance revealing 
deep mental agitation. 

Napoleon, when campaigning, frequently mounted on horseback 
early in the morning and remained in the saddle throughout the day. 
Care was then taken to place in one of his holsters bread and wine, 
and in the other a roast fowl. He generally shared his provisions 
with one of his officers still worse provided than himself. 

The influence of his first Citoyen-Directeur Barras, who, in what- 
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soever circumstance it might be, ate always slowly and quietly, did not 
make itself felt in his master’s case. Barras, who was called the 
‘beau Barras,’ at his select dinners took particular care of the ladies. 
Affixed toa menw signed with his own name, there is a curious note 
to that effect. 


Carte Drnatorre pour la Table du Citoyen-Directeur et Général Barras 
le Décadi 30 Floréal. Twelve persons. 

Potage aux petits oignons a la ci-devant minime. Relevé: Trongon 
d’esturgeon 4 la broche. Entrées: Sauté de filets de turbot 4 "homme de 
confiance, ci-devant maitre d’hétel; anguilles 4 la tartare; concombres 
farcis 4 la moélle; vol-au-vent de blanc de volaille 4 la Béchamel ; ci-devant 
Saint-Pierre, sauce aux cipres; filets de perdrix en anneaux. Plats de 
rét: Goujons du département ; carpeau court-bouillon. Entremets: ufs 
a la neige; betteraves blanches, sautées au jambon; gelée au madeére ; 
beignets de créme 4 la fleur d’orange ; lentilles 4 la ci-devant Reine; culs 
d’artichauts a la ravigote ; salade de céleri en remoulade. 


The note in Barras’ hand runs— 


Too much fish ; strike out the gudgeons. The rest will do. Don’t 
forget again to place cushions upon the chairs for the citoyennes Tallien, 
Talma, Beauharnais, Hainguerlot, and Mirande. For five o'clock sharp. 
Get the ices from Veloni. I won’t have any others. 

(Signed) BaRRas, 


Has the gallantry of Barras reflected injuriously upon his reputa- 
tion? From the fact of the ladies having taken him under their pro- 
tection, instead of the Director and the General he has remained 
known as the elegant beau Barras. Of his corruption, of the millions 
he purloined from France, there can be no doubt. But how much 
absolution is there hidden under those words: ‘ Place cushions upon 
the chairs of the citoyennes Tallien, Talma, Beauharnais, Hainguerlot, 
and Mirande.’ 

Through failure of his digestive powers, the veteran gourmand 
was at last reduced to dining off a single dish: over a plate filled with 
bread, crumbled by rasping, a leg of mutton was scored into above 
the bread, until it became inundated with gravy. That alone formed 
Barras’ dinner. 

Amongst the last disciples of the god Gaster who were accus- 
tomed to discipline their gastronomy at the dining-tables of Louis 
Philippe’s ministers, may be mentioned such wits as Veron, Nestor 
Roqueplan, Vieil Castel, Roger de Beauvoir, &c. Only the first-named 
among them, Dumas tells us, was rich enough or gained money enough 
—which came very nearly to the same thing—to make himself an 
eater d’ancienne roche, that is tosayagastronome. The others took a 
middle course: not being rich enough to devote themselves to gastro- 
nomy, they became gourmets or gourmands. Lastly, those who gained 
money by fits and starts, according as a vaudeville succeeded or they 
began a series of articles in a journal, became vivewrs. Still, the 
custom of giving dinners and suppers was so far lost among that class 
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of Frenchmen, the same writer records, that not on a single occasion 
did the idea occur to any one of those men of an intelligence so 
elevated, charming, and cultivated, of forming a dinner-party ; and he 
adds, ‘I do not believe that even once they all met. together for that 
purpose.’ 

Désaugiers, on dying, had carried with him to the tomb the key 
of the last choice cellar. 

‘I remember, however,’ says the author of ‘ Monte Christo,’ ‘ an 
anecdote which proves that there remained amongst us some worthy 
successors of the Grimods and de Cussys.’ 

The Vicomte de Vieil-Castel, brother of Count Horace de Vieil- 
Castel, one of the most refined gourmets of his time, started one day, 
at a party composed one half of artists and the other half of men of 
fashion, the following proposition :— 

‘A man can by himself eat a dinner costing five hundred 
francs.’ 

‘ Impossible!’ was the general exclamation. 

‘It must be well understood,’ rejoined the Vicomte, ‘ that with the 
word eat is comprised the word drink.’ 

‘ Parbleu!’ rejoined his hearers. 

‘Very well! I say that a man—and when I say a man, I do not 
speak of a carter—I mean a gourmet,a disciple of Montron or de 
Courchamps—very well! I say a gourmet, a disciple of Montron or 
Courchamps, can eat a dinner costing five hundred francs.’ 

* You, for instance ?” 

‘I, or any other man.’ 

‘Would you?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘I will put down the five hundred frances,’ said one of those 
present. ‘ Now, let us thoroughly understand the conditions,’ 

‘Nothing can be more simple to understand. I will dine at the 
Café de Paris, and arrange my carte as I choose, and I will eat at 
dinner what will cost five hundred francs.’ 

‘Without leaving anything on plate or dish?’ 

‘Only the bones.’ 

* And when shall the wager come off ?’ 

‘ To-morrow, if you like.’ 

‘And then you will take no breakfast ?’ asked one of the party. 

‘I shall take my usual breakfast.’ 

‘Agreed. To-morrow, at seven o’clock, at the Café de Paris.’ 

After this conversation the Vicomte went to dine, as was his 
custom, at that fashionable restaurant, and after dinner, in order not 
to be influenced by gnawings of the stomach, the Vicomte set to work 
to arrange the morrow’s bill of fare. 

The maitre Chétel was summoned. It was mid-winter. The 
Vicomte required plenty of fruit, and early fruit. He asked for 
game, but all sporting was temporarily suspended. 

The maitre Vhétel requested to be allowed eight days. 
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The dinner was therefore put off for eight days. It was arranged 
that the umpires should dine on the right and left of the Vicomte’s 
table. 

The time allowed for dinner was two hours—from seven o’clock 
till nine. 

The Vicomte might talk or not, as he pleased. 

At the hour appointed de Vieil-Castel made his appearance, 
bowed to the umpires, and seated himself. 

The bill of fare was a mystery to his adversaries; the pleasure 
of a surprise was reserved for them. The Vicomte unfolded his 
serviette. 

Twelve dozen of Ostend oysters were served up, together with 
half a bottle of Johannisberg. 

The Vicomte exhibited a good appetite; he called for another 
dozen of Ostend oysters and another half-bottle of the same cru. 

Next came a basin of swallow-nest-sowp, which the Vicomte 
poured into a bowl and drank off at a draught. 

‘ Ma foi, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I feel in the vein to-day, and have 
a mind to indulge in a whim.’ 

‘Do so, pardiew. You have it all your own way.’ 

‘I doat upon beefsteak and potatoes.’ 

* Gentlemen, no observations, if you please,’ said a voice. 

‘Bah! gargon, exclaimed the Vicomte, ‘a beef-steak and 
potatoes.’ 

The garcon, astonished, stared at the Vicomte. 

* Eh bien, said the latter, ‘don’t you understand ?’ 

‘ Si fait; but I thought that Monsieur le Vicomte had completed 
his menu.’ 

‘ True, but this is an extra which I fancy, aud for which I shall 
pay additionally.’ 

The umpires stared at one another. The beefsteak and potatoes 
were brought, and duly devoured by the Vicomte to the very last 
morsel, 

* Voyons ! now for the fish.’ The fish was brought. 

‘ Messieurs,’ said the Vicomte, ‘it is a ferra from the Lake of 
Geneva. This fish is only to be found there; but it is, however, 
possible to procure it. When they showed it me this morning at 
breakfast, it was still alive. It was brought from Geneva to Paris 
in the lake water. I can recommend the ferra to you—it is deli- 
cious eating.’ 

Five minutes afterwards there was nothing more on the plate 
save the backbone of the ferra. 

‘The pheasant, gargon!’ cried the Vicomte. 

A pheasant stuffed with truffles made its appearance. 

‘ Another bottle of Bordeaux, same cru.’ 

The second bottle was uncorked. 

The pheasant was despatched in ten minutes. 

‘Monsieur,’ observed the gargon, ‘I think you have made a 
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mistake in asking for the stuffed pheasant before the salmis 
@ortolans.’ 

‘Ah, pardieu, that’s true! By good luck, it is not fixed in what 
order the ortolans shall be eaten, otherwise I should have lost the 
wager. The salmis d’ortolans, gargon.’ 

The salmis was set before him. 

There were ten ortolans, of which the Vicomte wets just. ten 
mouthfuls. 

‘ Messieurs,’ said he, ‘my menu is a very simple one. Now for 
some asparagus, young peas, a pineapple, and some strawberries. 
For wine, half a bottle of Constantia and half a bottle of East 
India sherry. After that, coffee and liquewrs bien entendir.’ 

Each item came in its turn; vegetables and fruits, all were con- 
scientiously eaten, wines and liqueurs drained to the last drop. 

The Vicomte had taken an hour and fourteen minutes to despatch 
his dinner. 

‘ Messieurs,’ said he, ‘ have matters been gone through loyally ?’ 

The umpire testified in the affirmative. 

‘Garcon, the bill’ (Uaddition was not used at that epoch). 

The Vicomte cast a glance at the sum total, and handed the 
document to the umpires. It ran as follows :— 


fr. 

Ostend oysters, twenty-four dozen. ; ° ; ° - - 
Swallow-nest soup . : c . ° . . . ao 
Beefsteak and potatoes. ; : ° ; ; : 2 
Ferra from the Lake of Geneva. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - 40 
Pheasant with truffles . ‘ ; ; : ‘ a . 
Salmis d’ortolans . ° ‘ ; ‘ : ; : » 
15 

12 

. ; ‘ . ‘ ‘i : . 2 

Strawberries . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ ; ; - 2 


Johannisberg, one bottle . : : ° ° . ° . 24 
Bordeaux, grand cri, two bottles . . . ° ° - 50 
Constantia, half a bottle . : s ‘ : . ‘ . 0 
East India sherry, half a bottle . ; : ° ° ° . 50 
Café, liqueurs . . ° ° ; ; ; . 1 5 


Total 548 50 


The addition was verified and proved correct. The bill was 
taken to the man who had lost the bet, who was dining in an ad- 
joining room. He made his appearance in some five minutes, bowed 
to the Vicomte, drew from his pocket six notes of one thousand francs 
each, and handed them to the winner. That was the amount of the 
wager. 

‘Oh! Monsieur,’ said the Vicomte, ‘there need be no hurry; 
perhaps, moreover, you would desire to have your revenge.’ 
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‘Would you give it me?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘ As soon as you like.’ 

The voracity of the Vicomte de Vieil-Castel does not single him 
out as one of the most elegant types of the gastronomy of the epoch, 
for the exploit above narrated was assuredly an example of gluttony 
pure and simple. 

The increase of downright gluttony in the gay and luxurious 
capital, once so noted for its superlative cookery and refined and 
delicate eating, is thus remarked upon bya recent sojourner in Paris, 
who has known it long and well:—‘I have breakfasted and dined at 
a restaurant every day for six weeks and more, and rarely twice at 
the same place; and I am continually asking myself whether I am. 
right or wrong in the persuasion, which every day has been growing 
stronger within me, that the modern Parisians are a most gluttonous 
race, and that, while the people seem to eat and drink more than 
ever, the art of cookery is slowly but surely deteriorating among 
them.’ In this opinion he is supported by M. Abraham Dreyfus, who, 
in aremarkable article on ‘ Cooks and Cookery ’ in the ‘XIX™* Siécle,’ 
points out that it is every day becoming more difficult to secure the 
services of really accomplished cooks, for the reason that first-rate 
chefs can always command much larger salaries in London, in Berlin, 
in Vienna, and in St. Petersburg, than they can obtain in Paris. 
Again, the first-rate chefs plead that when they enter the service of 
a restaurateur whose customers are many and hungry, the finest 
efforts of their art are, through the gluttony of the guests, ill under- 
stood, if understood at all. 

According to M. Degleré, who, next to Messieurs Jules Gouffé 
and Urban Dubois, is universally acknowledged to be the first chef 
in Europe, the only remedy for the evils under which gastronomic 
France is suffering is the establishment of a national school of 
cookery. It is a curious fact that in England just now, when the 
haute cuisine has so greatly declined in France, more attention to 
the science is being given than ever. Now that our country parsons, 
under the auspices of South Kensington, having consented to learn a 
lesson from the cooks and caterers there, are taking up their parable, 
and are inculcating the desirableness of teaching cooking in village 
schools, a hope is afforded that our kitchens as well as our morals 
may stand a good chance of improvement. Indeed, the influence of 
cookery classes at South Kensington has already descended to many 
of them. Better learn to perform well on the gridiron than thump 
the piano. A bishop of our Church, being on the house-committee of 
his club on an occasion of choosing a new chef, discoursed very 
learnedly, it is recorded, upon the proper manner of boiling a potato, 
and made it the test of a good cook. Why then should not parish 
priests generally follow so good an example by indoctrinating their 
youthful flock in the simple elements of culinary practice along with 
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the fundamental principles of the Church Catechism? The philo- 
sophy of alimentation illustrated by the artistic main @euvre ought 
to be a great factor in civilisation, and therefore we are glad to find 
that a National School of Cookery is likely to be established in Lon- 
don as a rival in the joyous science to be taught shortly in the 
Conservatoire Culinaire of the gay city. 

‘The stomach,’ said that renowned gourmet, the Duke Pasquier, 
‘is the body’s king ;’ and he accordingly made it the business of his 
life to attend to its requirements and to humour its caprices. A gas- 
tronomical faculty is an integral part of every civilisation, and 
gastronomy is one of the sources and stimulants of its advancing 
stages. It helps to raise mankind above mere animal existence, and 
in time to gradually transform the savage into the cultivated citizen. 
Simple food once obtained in plenty, he begins to long for better, 
more varied and more succulent; and with the richer nutriment he 
learns by degrees to combine a most delicate perception of the more 
refined mysteries of the culinary art—the ars ARTIUM, the SCIENTIA 
SCIENTIARUM. 

SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 





Tue CHANsons DE GesteE: Tue Sone or Roianp. 


HEN in our boyhood we read the early books of Livy, or the 
initial chapters of ‘ Dr. Goldsmith’s History of Rome,’ with 
what especial delight we lingered over the achievements of the 
founders of the Republic. No after-figures in the history were so 
fine as those legendary heroes—L. Junius Brutus, Mucius Scavola, 
and the rest. Even without the help of Macaulay’s Lays we should 
have remembered how Horatius kept the bridge ‘in the brave days of 
old,’ or how Cloelia swam the Tiber to escape from Porsenna’s camp, 
or how Scaevola thrust his hand into the fire; but we might have had 
but a hazy notion about Cannz or Zama, or Philippi or Actium. 
Indeed, Cocles and Scevola must be acknowledged on all hands as 
greater heroes than either Scipio or Cesar: and if we could feel as 
sure of their existence as we do of the existence of the conquerors of 
Carthage and of Gaul, I do not suppose there is anyone who would 
not first choose their deeds for contemplation. 

But the cold breath of historical criticism has blown over these 
fine personalities, and has withered them up. Lars Porsenna, it 
seems, so far from being daunted by that heroic youth who thrust 
his hand into the flame and said, ‘See how much thy torments may 
avail to make a brave man tell his secrets’—so far from being 
daunted as he ought to have been by this exhibition, and turn- 
ing straightway back again and disbanding his army, did not, it 
seems, ever turn away at all ; but rather kept his face still fixed upon 
Rome, and to such purpose that he presently took the city and sacked 
it. And history has gone so far as to raise a doubt whether there 
ever was witnessed that memorable act of hand-burning, or whether 
the three ever kept the bridge as they were said to have done; 
whether Cleelia did swim the Tiber, or Curtius leap into the gulf, 
and so forth ? 

Are we then on owr part to turn our backs upon Titus Livius alto- 
gether? Or ought we to try and put these mythic histories through a 
crucible of criticism in the hope of extracting from them some golden 
grains of historic fact? That was Niebuhr’s way of treating the pre- 
historic legends of the Romans. Grote, with those of Greece, tried the 
plan of merely turning his back upon the myths, and leaving them alto- 
gether out of account. I would advocate neither course. There is, 
as I deem, a value sufficient in these myths, perhaps a value not easy 
to overestimate. But it is not one that can be given in terms of 
what we generally call history. There are golden grains in these 
stories; but they are not grains of actual fact. They are not lies 
neither ; not mere inventions. They are myths, that is to say, they 
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are beliefs; and mythology and belief have a history of their own 
which is not the same thing as the history of events. They have a 
truth of their own, but this truth is not the same thing as fact. 

The truth of mythology is pvetic truth, which, like poetic justice 
and other things of the like kind, never are found in their pure form 
in the record of events. They exist only in fairyland or in an ideal 
world. Yet it would be not too much to claim for the legendary 
history of Rome that it bore in its womb the real history of that city 
which was by time to be brought to light. Nor in a more general 
sense is it too much to say, that the outline of what a nation will do 
lies concealed in that ideal which primitive nations possess of what 
their ancestors have done. Perhaps with individuals it is true like- 
wise that the achievements of the man bear some proportion to the 
ambitious dreams of the boy ; but, if it is not true of men, it certainly 
is so of nations. 

The mythic age always precedes the historical. At a certain 
period of a nation’s culture a moment arrives when the people seem 
to wake up, and for the first time cast a curious and observing eye 
upon the world in which they live. Then for the first time they 
grow capable of recording events as they actually happen, and not 
merely of repeating old stories of how things might have happened. 
Then history awakes ; and then the myths and legends, like ghosts at 
dawn, wrap themselves in a thin mist and flit away not to return; 
not to return at any rate with their old power. The old tales are still 
repeated, but no longer with belief. Losing that, they lose all vita- 
lity; they bear no offspring, and themselves soon grow old and 
withered; the mythic age has ended. Europe fell into a mythic 
sleep after the fall of the Western Empire ; and all through those ages 
which we call the dark, it continued still in that legendary state. 
We ought perhaps to count the dawn of the historic age to begin 
about the time of Saint Louis and the end of the crusades, when the 
wild excitement which the religious wars called forth, and the fairy 
world which they had power to create, faded from men’s imaginations. 
If the ending of the crusades is to stand for the ending of the mythic 
era of medieval history, the fulness of the legendary age may be placed 
about the middle of the tenth century, just before the crusades began. 
Then arose that series of poems celebrating the imaginary deeds of 
Charlemagne and of his peers, which we know under the name of 
the ‘Chansons de Geste,’ and which do in fact constitute the one 
great Epic of medieval Christianity. Every nation has of necessity 
its mythic age; but it takes a great nation anda great occasion to 
produce an epic. The early wars between the Greeks of Europe and 
the Greeks of Asia had that power; so had the first maritime adven- 
ture of the Greek race. The Iliad is the offspring of the one and the 
Odyssey of the other. The infant struggles of Rome may have given birth 
to an epic, which has been lost to us.'' The third great epic produced 


1 Niebuhr supposes something like this to have happened,”’and that the legends 
related by Livy were all taken from some great heroic poem or series of poems. 
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among the nations of the West was the Carlovingian cycle of poems, 
which arose at the time of the crusades, that is to say, at the begin- 
ning of another contest between the East and West, a more deadly 
one than any recorded in the Iliad. 

It is by a kindly habit of nature that any enterprise which is 
nobly conceived and nobly executed, even if it fail in the end for 
which it was undertaken, does not do so ignominiously, but falls, if 
fall it must, wrapped round with dignity like Cesar at the foot of 
Pompey’s statue : whereas the meaner ages which are incapable of great 
ambition or of great enterprises, end their days in shameful con- 
tempt and laughter. The last drama of the Crusades was played 
before Tunis ; and it was, doubtless, not that a losing cause should 
revive again, but that the cause, being a great one, should not, though 
foredoomed to failure, quit the stage of history unhonoured, that the 
splendid figure of St. Louis was selected to grace this,its closing 
scene. For the grandeur of the Crusades lay not in what the cru- 
saders accomplished, but in what they tried to do. Theirs was not an 
age of exact knowledge, but of belief; and in all matters, failure 
through excess of belief and lack of knowledge is more successful 
than the successes of knowledge with lack of belief. 

About 1090, Peter the Hermit began his exhortations to the 
Christian world, and his descriptions of the cruelties inflicted on the 
pilgrims to the Holy City. Three years afterwards, he and Walter 
the Penniless collected together their motley bands and inaugurated 
the Crusades. But for many years before the voice of Peter had been 
heard, rumours of the things which he proclaimed had been passing 
through Europe, and Christendom was tingling with indignation and 
the desire of revenge. Christendom and Islam were furious as two 
wild beasts, and ready at any moment to fly at each other’s throats. 
People saw the storm approaching and took count of their powers ; 
and, as men will do on such occasions, they fondly looked back to a 
time when Europe was, as they fancied, far stronger and far more 
united than it had become in their degenerate days. That past of 
theirs was the age of Charlemagne. Myth took hold of the tradition 
of Charles’s Empire, and transformed the events to suit the feeling of 
its own time. Instead of varied wars with the Saxons, Lombards, 
Arabs, and what not, the ‘ Chansons de Geste’ gave one direction to 
all the efforts of the great king, and turned them all against the 
Saracen. 

It was in circumstances such as these, and just before the opening 
of the Crusades, that seems to have been composed the earliest and 
the best of all the ‘Chansons de Geste’ which have come down to us 
—I mean the *‘ Chanson de Roland.’ Have I said that the legend of 
prehistoric days often seems to bear in its womb the events of 
actual history? When was this better exemplified than in the case 
of the ‘Chanson de Roland’? The first act was about to begin of 
that long unsuccessful struggle which ended sadly but not ignobly in 
the death of St. Louis before Tunis. And the note sounded at the 
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outset of the war was the song which told of the death of Roland at 
Roncesvalles. 


Roland was the nephew of Charles the Great, and a later poem 
than this ‘chanson’ has much to tell us of the history of his birth 
and of his boyish years, which, like those of so many heroes, were 
clouded with hardship and humiliation. But in this ‘chanson’ 
Roland is seen only in full glory and manhood, the first among the 
twelve peers of Charlemagne. When the poem opens, Charlemagne 
had been seven years in Spain, carrying on war against the Saracens. 
He had reduced nearly the whole country. One strong place still 
held out. This was Saragossa, where the King Marsile defended 
himself with a considerable army. But Marsile had long felt his 
powerlessness to effectually resist all the host of Charles, and he held 
a council of war to consider the question of surrender. Then stepped 
out one of his warriors, whose name was Blancandrin. He is the evil 
genius of the whole piece, and here in the opening scene he takes a 
part almost exactly like that which Milton afterwards assigned to his 
Belial in the council of hell. Blancandrin was not for ‘ open war,’ but 
for treachery. ‘ Make a hollow peace with the Emperor. Send 
messengers to him with presents—seven hundred camels, four hundred 
mules, laden with gold and silver. Make no stint of gifts, nor be 

‘sparing either of your promises. Say that’ you will come shortly to 
pay him homage at Aix, and that when there you will receive 
baptism. Give him hostages, and he will recross the Pyrenees. 
Then let the French wait long for you to come and be baptised. No 
doubt they will kill your hostages; but that is better than that we 
should lose all this fair Spain.’ Such was the counsel of Blancandrin. 

This is the first thread in the long tissue of treachery which runs 
through the history of Roncesvaux, and in which the life of Roland 
and the lives of all his comrades are involved. The ambassadors of 
Marsile, at the head of whom was Blancandrin, set out to find Charles 
at Cordova. And here we have a picturesque scene where Charles was 
found seated on a golden throne ‘ beneath a pine beside a wild-rose 
tree,’ 

Desuz un pin delez un eglantier, 
Un faldestoed ? y ont fait tout d’or. 


Around him his knights were amusing themselves with sports and 
games. When the proposals of Marsile were by Charles communi- 
cated to his peers, Roland at once raised his voice against their 
acceptance, and against any confidence in the Saracen ; while Gane- 
lon, the stepfather of Roland, headed the party of peace. Harsh 
words soon followed from both sides, and the exasperation of Ganelon 
rose to its height when Roland, in order to bring to the test his 
pretended confidence in the good faith of the enemy, proposed that 


? Fauteuil. 
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his stepfather should be sent on the return mission to Marsile’s 
court. This king had not long before cut off the heads of two other 
ambassadors of Charles—Basan and Basile. Even in the presence 
of Charles, and while he was receiving the mission for his embassy, 
he allowed his fury to escape him. 


‘Si Dieu permet que je revienne 
J’attirerai sur toi tel deuil et tel malheur, 
Qui dureront autant que ta vie.’ 
‘ Orgueil et folie,’ répond Roland.‘ 


We need not wonder, therefore, that Ganelon lent a ready ear to the 
evil suggestions of Blancandrin. At the court of Marsile was con- 
cluded an act of shameful treachery, and for ten mules laden with 
gold Ganelon agreed to betray the rear-guard of Charles’s army in 
the pass of Sizre. 

It is curious and interesting to trace the influences which have 
gone to the moulding of these poems. Sometimes the inspiration 
has come from the Christian legend, sometimes it has come from old 
Teutonic tradition ; for when the epics were first composed the ruling 
race in France was still rather Frank than Roman or Gaulish, was 
more German than Celtic. The above incident has evidently been 
to a great extent drawn from the New Testament. It is impossible 
not to recognise some effect of the Gospel tradition in the history of 
this Judas-like act of treachery on the part of Ganelon; and in the 
conception of the twelve peers, with this Ganelon in their midst, we 
must see a resemblance which could not be accidental to the twelve 
apostles, ‘one of whom was a traitor.’ 

Meanwhile Charles gave the signal for the return of the army 
into France. The vanguard, commanded by the valiant Ogier the 
Dane, filed away through the narrow passes of the Pyrenees. The 
rear-guard, a chosen body of twenty thousand men, had been left 
under the charge of Roland, with whom were Oliver and (so we are 
told®) all the twelve peers of Charlemagne. When the last of the 
retreating army had disappeared Roland and his comrades sat down 
to rest. ‘Twenty thousand Frenchmen were with him. They had 
no fear nor thought of death ’"— 


Vint milie Francs unt en la lur cumpaigne 
Nen unt poiir ne de murir dutance. 


Suddenly in the midst of the midday stillness the sound of clarions 
was heard on every side. It came from the army of Marsile, which 
had, unseen, been stealing round the small band of the remaining 


3 In these names I am disposed to see some far-off echo of the story of Hassan and 
Hoseyn. 

‘ Shee here, and in all the quotations which were of any length, given the 
French as modernised by Léon Gautier. The real language of the chanson would be 
quite unintelligible to the general reader. 

5 Quite inconsistently with the previous assertion that Ogier commanded the 
vanguard, as Ogier was himself one of the twelve peers, 
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French, and which now hemmed them in on every side. Though 
the enemy were still unseen, and hidden by the nearest hills, their 
trumpets could be heard close by. The French knew that they 
must have been betrayed ; and Oliver mounted a hill to gain a view 
of the enemy’s host, and to try and measure the extent of the danger 
the French were in. 

We have just noted an incident borrowed from the Bible narrative. 
We have now to mark one which shows very clearly how true a 
brother Roland is of all the heroes of old Norse or German tradition. 
He was, in fact, a true German himself. That which is chiefly 
characteristic of the old Teuton creed is its fatalism. According to 
its belief not only men, but the very gods themselves, were registered 
in a book of doom; there was a ‘ god’s doom,’® ahead of the gods, 
as much as there was an end allotted to all men in the world. 
Wherefore we find the hero of old Germany or of Scandinavia always 
displaying in his actions the sense of the irrevocableness of Fate and 
the nearness of his end. Whenever a man seemed more than usually 
vigorous and light of heart, that, superstition said, was the moment 
when the Fates had pronounced his sentence. He was, in a word, 
fated or ‘fey.’ And again, conversely, it was the sign of a true man 
who deemed that his last hour had sounded to throw away all care 
for his safety, to despise even natural and legitimate precautions, 
and to go to his death with a light heart. This is always the picture 
which is drawn for us of the Norse hero just before his end. Sigurd 
knew of the vengeance which Brynhild was preparing for him, yet 
would take no precaution against it. The Siegfried of the Nibelungen 
went with eyes open into the snare set by Hagen, all because, in the 
strange code of that German chivalry, it was considered unworthy 
to take precautions, ungentlemanlike, perhaps, to suspect anyone of 
treachery until he were proved guilty. 

Roland is a hero quite after this old pattern. Oliver climbed the 
hill and surveyed theimmense swarm of the paynim, and compared it, 
as well he might, with the little band of his own comrades. But 
there was still time to recall the main body of the army of Charles. 
Roland was the guardian of the great horn or ‘ olifant,’ and knew so 


* The end of all things was recognised by the Northern nations under the name 
Ragnarok, properly speaking ‘Doom of the Gods.’ This word, by a false analogy, 
came to be written Ragnarokr and then to be mistranslated (as it still generally is) 
‘ Twilight of the Gods.’ I have little doubt that there still remains in Roland's 
being some touch of the nature of an old elemental god of the German people. I 
cannot but regurd his horn as really the same with the giallar hurn (resounding horn) 
of Heimdall which, according to the Edda, is to be the signal of the beginning of 
the great battle of Ragnardk, the Armageddon of Norse mythology. Heimdall’s horn 
is unquestionably the thunder. The description of Roland’s horn which makes 
itself heard for thirty leagues and then again sounds faintly when Roland is near his 
end (Il, 1756, 2105) is suggestive of the thunder first loud and presently spent and 
only faintly rumbling. It should be remembered that at the very time that this horn 
of Roland is reaching the ears of Charlemagne when far away, a tempest with 
thunder and lightning is raging over France. Roland most resembles Thorr; but 
the thunder belongs to Thorr even more than to Heimdall. 
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wel] how to use it that he could make its sound heard for thirty 
leagues. No wonder, therefore, that Oliver urged him to blow his 
horn. But he refused, and went blindly to his fate. He was ‘fey.’ 
This incident in the narrative I regard as the most striking of the 
whole poem. It is not alone interesting to find the old Teutonic hero 
with his old unaccountable entétement, and to find him still in the 
foremost place; but also to see that the bard is conscious of the 
other side of the question. Oliver may stand for the more logical 
Celtic spirit, beside the obstinate German one. We might imagine 
that the bard had a secret preference for the less renowned hero. 


Rollanz est proz e Olivier est sage, 
Ambedui sunt merveilluz vasselage.’ 


Thus he describes them. 
And now the narrative continues :— 


Olivier dit, ‘Paiens ont grande force, 

Et nos Frangais ce semble en ont bien peu. 

Ami Roland, sonnez de votre cor : 

Charles l’entendra, et fera retourner son armée.’ 

‘ Je serais bien fou,’ répond Roland ; 

‘ En douce France je perderais mon gloire. 

Non; mais je frapperai grands coups de Durandal. 

Le fer en sera sanglant jusqu’au l’or du pommeau. 
Félons paiens furent mal inspirés de venir aux défilés : 
Je vous jure que tous ils sont jugés 4 mort.’ ® 


Then follows the battle. Like all the battles of epic poetry it is 
a series of personal combats between the leading figures on both 
sides. Roland first kills Aelroth, the nephew of Marsile ; Oliver kills 
Marsile’s brother, the Duke Falseron, who held the land of Dathan 
and Abiram (wherever that may have been); the Archbishop Turpin 
kills Corsablis, king of Barbary, and so forth. ‘ Dist Oliviers, “ Gente 
est nostre bataille.”’® The combat grows thicker and thicker, and 


* Roland est preux et Olivier est sage, 
Tous les deux sont de merveilleux courage. (1. 1093-4). 


8 Or, to give some notion of the assonance of the original :— 


Said Oliver, ‘ The pagans come in force 

And we French have but a slender power ; 
Roland, my friend, I prythee sound thy horn, 
Charles will hear and will bring back his host.’ 
Said Roland, ‘It were folly so to do, 

In fair France my glory should I lose ; 

Nay, but Durandal shall deal for me good blows, 
Bloody shall he be up to his hilt of gold, 
Ill-counselled to the pass the felon paynims come, 
I swear that each one now to death is doomed.’ 


Assonance consists in having the same vowel-sound in the last accented syllable 
of each line. Thus in the above example the o-sound is retained throughout. 
® ¢ Belle bataille,’ s’écrie Olivier. 
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all take part; it is ‘merveilluse e comune.’ In the midst of all the 
mélée rides Roland with his magic sword in his hand ; his lance has, 
after the first few encounters, been broken, so has the lance of 
Oliver. But the sword of each is a charmed weapon and proof 
against the hardest blow. Oliver’s sword is called Hauteclaire ; 
Roland’s, Durandal. In the hilt of the latter are encased a tooth of 
St. Peter, some of the blood of St. Basil, of the hair of St. Denis, and 
of the vesture of the Virgin.”° It is so strong that even Roland himself 
cannot break it: as afterwards appears. 

The description of this mélée covers, with little essential advance 
of the story, five hundred lines. The achievements of the heroes 
resemble, it has been said, those of the heroes in the Homeric com- 
bats. The greater champions on the enemy’s side (just as the 
Trojans do in Homer) killed many of the French, but each in his turn 
fell before the sword of Roland, or Oliver, or Turpin. Nature herself 
showed by prodigies the greatness of the occasion. For while the 
battle lasted there was a marvellous tempest of wind and thunder, 
rain and hail, and an earthquake which was felt all across France, 
from St. Michel du Peril to the Saints—from Mont St. Michel to the 
Saints of Cologne. The description of this combat is, as might be 
imagined, not very clear. It is rendered more difficult to follow by 
the occurrence of several interpellations. We gather that Marsile 
had made a reserve of part of his army, and that, when the French 
were already nearly spent by their contest against superior num- 
bers, he brought up this reserve. This occurrence makes a little 
movement in the drama, and the incident which follows is told with 
a quaint and lifelike simplicity. Roland and Oliver now appear to 
change sides; the former is for sounding his horn and it is Oliver 
who tries to dissuade him. It would be a great disgrace, he says, 
to sound the horn now, after so many Frenchmen had been 
sacrificed by Roland’s refusal to do so before. In the midst of this dis- 
pute Turpin the archbishop rides up, and intervenes 
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‘It will not save you to sound your horn now. Nevertheless 
sound it :’ 


Vienne le roi, il saura vous venger 
Et les paiens ne s’en retourneront pas joyeusement. 


Respunt Rollanz, ‘ Sire, nvult dites bien.’ ' 


Roland sounded his horn. The veins in his forehead brake with 
the violence of the effort, and the blood flowed from his mouth. But 
the sound was heard thirty leagues away. Charles heard it as he was 
passing the defiles of the Pyrenees; Naimes, the chief adviser of 
Charles, heard it ; Ganelon the traitor heard it, and all the army of 





© La dent seint Pierre e de l’sanc (sang) seint Basile, 
E les chevels (cheveux) mun seignur seint Denise, 
E l’vestement i ad seinte Marie, 
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the French stood listening. Charles said, ‘’Tis Roland’s horn. For 
sure he would not sound it if he were not in battle.’ Ganelon did all 
he could to quiet Charles’s fears. But the sound came again, and 
then once more. ‘ That horn had a long breath,’ said the king. 


‘Roland,’ dit Naimes, ‘c’est Roland qui souffle la-bas : 

Sur ma conscience, il y a bataille, 

Et quelqu’un a trahi Roland: c’est celui qui feint avec vous.'? 
Armez-vous, Sire; criez votre devise 

Et secourez votre noble maison : 

Vous entendez assez la plainte de Roland.’ 


Charles bade sound all his horns in reply. And now the French 
armed themselves in helmets and in hauberts, with gold-hilted swords, 
fair shields, and lances large and strong, with banners white and red 
and blue, and swiftly as they could they spurred down the defiles. 


De ¢o qui calt? Demuret i unt trop. 
‘But what avails? They have delayed too long.’ 


It was a clear evening ; the sun shone on the helmets and on the 
arms of Charles’s troops as they defiled down the mountain. At 
Roncesvalles it lit up a ghastly spectacle. Of the twenty thousand 
French there were left but sixty. And now Roland cast his eyes upon 
the hills behind him and saw them all covered with the dead, and he 
lamented over them. 


Seigneurs baruns, de vus ait Deus merci, 
Tutes vus anmes otreit il pareis— 

(A toutes vous Ames qu’il octroit Paradis). . . 
Olivier, frere, vus ne dei jo (je) faillir 

Sire cumpainz alum i referir 

(Sire compaignon allons y frapper encore).'* 


And in spite of the small band which was left of the French, 
Roland and his comrades returned to the fight with such fury that the 
paynim host began to give ground. The king Marsile himself had 
his hand cut off by a blow from Durandal, and his son Jurfaleu ‘le 
blunt (le blond)’ lost his head. Then a panic seized the Saracens, 
and one hundred thousand men turned their backs and fled, and 
Marsile with them. 

But what availed even this? For if Marsile fled, there still remained 
his uncle, the caliph. He was the ruler of ‘ Carthage, Alferne, Gar- 
maille, and the black race, who have enormous noses and great 
ears, who are blacker than ink, and have the teeth only white.’ 
These came on, and the French once more threw themselves against 





i.e. Ganelon. 

18 «Seigneurs, barons, on you may God have grace, and for your souls a way to 
heaven prepare. . . . You, Oliver, my brother, now must I not fail. Comrade! let us 
turn and strike the foe again.’ 
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their ranks. But as the paynim perceived the small number of their 
foes, they grew full of pride and of good courage. The caliph rode 
at Oliver and struck him beneath the shoulders, so that the lance 
passed right through his breast. At the same moment Oliver struck 
the caliph, and cleft his head down to the teeth. But Oliver had 
received his death-blow, and Roland, as he bent over his friend, grew 
faint with grief. ‘ Look,’ says the poet, ‘at Roland fainting on his 
horse.’ Oliver has bled so much that his sight isdim. He can see 
nothing plainly, far nor near, nor recognise anyone. So now he 
strikes a fearful blow right on the gold helmet of Roland, which he 
cleaves in twain down to the nose-piece. But by good hap he toucheth 
not his head. At this blow Roland looked at him, and softly said : 
*My comrade, did you that on purpose? See, I am Roland, who 
love you so well. You gave me no challenge that I know of” ‘I 
can hear you,’ said Oliver, ‘I can hear you speak. But I see you 
not at all. God sees you, my friend. Did I strike you? Oh, then, 
forgive me.’ ‘I am not hurt,’ said Roland. ‘I forgive you here 
and before God!’ ‘Then they bent towards one another. So, with 
such love, they parted. 


A ce coup Roland I’a regardé, 
Et doucement, doucement, lui fait cette demande : 

‘Mon compagnon, !’avez vous fait exprés ? 

Je suis Roland, celui qui tant vous aime : 

Vous ne m’avez point defié que je sache.’ 

‘ Je vous entends,’ dit Olivier, ‘je vous entends parler, 

Mais point ne vous vois : Dieu vous voie, ami, 

Je vous ai frappé : pardonnez-le-moi.’ 

‘ Je ne suis pas blessé,’ répond Roland ; 

‘ Je vous pardonne ici et devant Dieu.’ 

A ce mot ils inclinent l’un devant l’autre, 

C’est ainsi, c'est avec cet amour qu’ils se séparérent ]’un de l’autre- 


Than which incident I know none more touching and graphic 
throughout the range of epic poetry. 

We have now but to witness the last struggles of the champions 
of Christendom. Three only were left: Roland, Turpin, and a cer- 
tain Gautier de l’Hum, who had been placed by Roland in a different 
part of the field, and now rejoined his leader, having lost all his own 
troops. And these three still made havoc among the Saracens, who, 
though they could not face them, kept up a continual hail of arrows, 
darts, and javelins—‘ wigres e darz museraz et algiers.’ Gautier de 
Hum fell the first. Presently Turpin, the archbishop, fell, struck 
through by four lances. Roland’s temple veins had burst with the 
immense effort he had made to sound his horn. Once more he blew 
it, but this time very faintly. Yet Charles, who was still far away in 
the hills, heard the faint sound, and in sorrow he turned to his barons 
and said, ‘It is going ill. We shall lose my nephew Roland. | 
know by the sound of his horn he has not long to live. Then 
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Charles bade blow all the trumpets of his host, and the hills re-echoed 
with the sound, and carried it down to the battle-field at Ronces- 
valles. The paynims heard it. ‘ Charles is coming,’ said they ; ‘it 
is Charles.’ 

And now the archbishop, who after his mortal wounds had 
rallied for a time and made immense slaughter among the paynim, 
grew weak, and felt himself near death. Roland’s horse Veillantif 
had been slain by the shower of darts, and he himself was not far 
from his end. When the enemy turned away and fled, these 
two were left alone upon the field. Whereat Roland, with what 
strength remained to him, went over the scene of battle and gathered 
up the bodies of the bravest among the fallen knights and peers, 
and laid them down before Turpin. He found Ivon and Ivoire, the 
Gascon Engelier, and Gérier, with his comrade Gérin. He found 
Beranger, and Otho, and Anseis, and Samson, and Gérard the old 
Baron of Roussillon. And under a pine near to a wild rose he found 
Oliver. And over him he made lament :— 


Bel Olivier mon compagnon 

Vous fates fils au vaillant duc Renier, 

Qui tenait la marche jusqu’au val de Rivier, 

Pour briser une lance, pour mettre en piéces un écu, 
Pour rompre et démailler un haubert, 

Pour conseiller loyalement les bons, 

Pour venir 4 bout des traitres et des laches, 

Jamais, en nulle terre, il n’y eut meilleur chevalier. 


When the Count Roland saw all these peers dead, and among them 
Oliver, whom he loved so well, his heart grew tender within him, 
and he wept. His face was all discoloured. His grief was such that 
he could not sustain himself, and he fainted away. When he aroused 
him from his swoon he saw the archbishop in the last agonies. Turpin 
cried, ‘ Mea culpa,’ joined his hands together, raise] his eyes to heaven, 
and so died. 

‘ Morz est Turpins li guerrier Carlun’ (dead is Turpin, the warrior 
of Charles). Roland himself knew that his death hour was at hand. 
His last wish was to break his sword Durandal, for fear it should fall 
into the hands of a paynim. Thrice he essayed to break the steel 
by striking it against three blocks of different kinds of hard marble. 
But each time the marble was cleft in twain, and the sword remained 
whole. It was indeed a magic weapon ; and the hilt contained relics 
of many saints. Then Roland went beneath a pine and lay down 
on the grass with his face to the earth. Under him he placed his 
olifant and his sword, and turned his head toward the pagans. 
‘And why did he thus? Ah, because the noble count would have 
Charles know, and all the army of France, that he died a conqueror. 
“ Mea culpa,” he said, and struck his breast. ‘ Pardon, O God, in 
the name of Thy- power, all my sins.” Then he began to think of 
many things, of all the countries which he had conquered, and of 
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fair France,"* and of the men of his line, and of Charles his lord, who 
had reared him. He could not choose but weep and sigh. But he 
would not forget his own salvation. ‘Oh, our true Father,” said he, 
“‘who deceivest us never, who raisedst Lazarus from among the dead, 
and guardedst Daniel from the lions. Ward now all peril from my 
soul, despite the sins which I have done.” To God ‘he held the 
glove of his right hand. Gabriel took it. Then his head fell upon 
his arm, and with hands clasped he went to his end.’ 

‘God sent to fetch him one of his cherubim and St. Michel du 
Péril, and with them came St. Gabriel, and they bore away the 
count’s soul to Paradise.’ 


With the death of Roland ends the main action of the drama. 
But the audience would never have been content to let the song end 
so. They could not have suffered the loss of their hero unless they 
were promised his revenge. Accordingly the chanson continues for 
many hundred lines, and wanders into a quite new series of adven- 
tures. Two scenes only remain which concern Roland himself. The 
one occurs when Charles, having hurried back into Spain, having 
defeated and pursued the army of King Marsile, returned back to 
Roncesvalles in order to find the body of his nephew and carry it 
back to France. 

When they came near the scene, Charles alighted from his horse : 
he commanded his men to follow him with slow steps, and he pro- 
ceeded to search for the body of his nephew. ‘I remember,’ he said, 
‘a time at Aix when all my knights were vaunting their courage and 
great deeds, and Roland said, I heard him, that when he fell in 
battle he would be found lying in front of all his comrades in arms 
and with his face toward the foe.’ 





The Emperor went about seeking for his nephew. He found the plain 
full of flowers all red with the blood of our barons. And Charles could not 
withhold his tears. Then he mounted higher up the hill, and beneath two 
trees by the three blocks of stone he found Roland lying on the green grass. 
- I marvel.not if his heart was torn with grief. He alighted from his horse, 

and ran without stopping till he had taken in his arms the body of Roland, 
and then with grief he fell upon it ina swoon. Anon he awoke from the 
swoon. His barons stood about him, and they raised him up in their hands. 
Then he remembered ; he looked down upon the body at his feet, and with 
gentle sad regrets began: ‘ Ah, beloved Roland, God in his mercy take 
thee. Never again shall we see such a knight; one so skilful in ordering 
battles and in gaining them. Alas! my glory goes towards its decline. . . 
Beloved Roland, God send thy soul to the holy flowers of Paradise and to 
the saints. Why, why camest thou to Spain? Never shall I pass a day 
without sorrow for thy sake. . . . Ami Roland, vaillant homme, belle jeunesse!’ 
When I am in my chapel at Aix men will come and ask news of thee. 
That which I must give will be hard and cruel—“ He is dead, my dear 
nephew ; he who conquered for me so many lands.” And then the Saxons 






™ «De dulce France.’ 
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will revolt against me, and the Hungarians, and Bulgarians, and many 
other people, the Romans, and the men of Apulia and of Sicily. . . . Be- 
loved Roland, thou hast then lost thy life. May thy soul be placed in 
Paradise. He who killed thee has put a shame on France. I grieve so sore 
that I would no longer live.’ 


It was as Charles had said. When he returned to Aix folk came 
to ask him news of Roland, and what could he tell them? When he 
had entered his palace a beautiful maiden came to meet him. She 
was Aude, the sister of Oliver who was dead, and the affianced bride 
of Roland who was dead too. 


Elle dit au roi, ‘Ou est Roland le capitaine, 

Qui m’a juré de me prendre pour femme?’ 

Charles en est plein de douleur et d’angoisse : 

‘Sceur, chére amie,’ dit-il, ‘ tu me demandes nouvelles d’un homme mort.” 


‘ But,’ said he, ‘I will give thee the best of all my subjects for thy 
husband, in place of Roland: I can do nomore. Yes, thou shalt have 
Louis—my son Louis.’ 

‘God and his saints and angels forbid,’ said Aude, ‘ that when 
Rolané is dead I should live.’ Then she lost colour and fell dead at 
the feet of Charles: Deus ait merci de Vanme ! 

This last incident wili remind the reader who is acquainted with 
the Northern mythology of the scene beside the funeral pyre of the 
well-beloved god Balder, and of how when Nanna, the wife of Balder, 
saw his body laid out to be burned, her heart brake with grief, and 
she was Jaid upon the bier with her husband. There is indeed no 
wide chasm between this hero of the Crusades and the older heroes of 
the mythic world of Germany, the Thorrs and Balders, the Siegfrieds 
and Sigurds of heathen legend. The old ideals had once more been 
electrified into life by the stir and excitement which awoke the 
epic spirit of Europe. And when the stories of Siegfried or of 
Balder had sunk back to the ‘mist-home’ of a _half-forgotten 
mythology, Roland stepped forward full of warm new life. It was 
through a happy marriage between the enthusiasm of Christianity at 
its most enthusiastic time, and the still vivid power of German 
imagination, that the great epic arose. Roland himself was the child 
of this marriage, and, when once created, his character became the 
model to many after ages, and the loadstar to the aspirations of 


chivalry. 
C. F. Keary. 
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CuarLes Tennyson TURNER. 


BOOK that in all likelihood will be more in demand next gene- 
ration even than it is now is ‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’ which 
was the united effort of the Poet Laureate and his brother Charles 
when they were schoolboys at Louth. It was published by a firm of 
booksellers in Louth in the spring of 1827, with a motto from 
Martial on the title-page, conveying the authors’ modest estimate of 
their poetical achievement. When we know that the elder of the 
youths was at the time but nineteen years of age, and that the poems 
represent work done from the age of fifteen and upwards, we are 
rather pleased to find them placing on the forefront of their little 
book, Haec nos novimus esse nihil. They must, of course, have felt 
that they were something, otherwise they would not have put them 
together, but both had poetical insight enough to know that the 
lyrics thus published did not represent a high order of poetical merit. 
They were conscious of their own possibilities, however, and therefore 
they came with this little prelude before the British public. One 
cannot, in the circumstances, but think of Pope, and how he ‘ lisped 
in numbers ;’ of that marvellous boy whose impatience for excellence 
and due recognition thereof caused him (when still about the age of 
the younger of our two brothers) to perish in his pride; of the self- 
conscious poet of ‘Endymion,’ whose earnest desire was that the 
critics might not consider he had in his first effort put forth the ut- 
most that was in him. Haec nos novimus esse nihil, as a declara- 
tion from earnest youths with the glow of inspiration just warming 
within them, is not devoid either of pathos or of prophecy. Keats, 
too, was confident that his ‘ Endymion,’ for which he was apologetic, 
was, in fact, a trifle, whether in the light of great poetic expression 
or in contrast to what he felt himself able to do in time to come. If 
only critics and readers would wait for him, he would be able (he felt) 
to satisfy them of his claims as a true singer; but meantime he 
could not but crave indulgence for what he had so far been able to 
achieve. This is a wholly admirable spirit in which to contemplate 
one’s work, and it is more satisfactory for an onlooker to witness than 
either successful lisping in numbers or tragical failure from poetic 
despair. Thus, then, the ‘ Poems by Two Brothers’ will never fail to 
have a peculiar and abiding interest for all such as have any power to 
penetrate motives, and have reverence for earnestness and a manifest 
sense of duty toward oneself. 
One of the brothers very soon made the world aware of what he 
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was able to do, and for half a century he has been the supreme 
poetical interpreter of his time. One of Alfred Tennyson’s very 
latest compositions is the dainty memorial lyric prefixed to the 
‘Collected Sonnets’ of his brother. Here he looks back to the days 
of youth—‘ the days that seem to-day ’—and finds himself deprived 
of the half of his existence. They had started life’s race hand in 
hand, they had fared well forward together, and at length they are 
divided by death. The survivor is well-nigh desolate as he listens at 
midnight, on the last day of June and the first morning of July, first 
to the ‘ cuckoo of a joyless June,’ and then to the ‘ cuckoo of a worse 
July’ as it ‘is calling through the dark, while the rain is lashing 
over the comparatively new grave of that brother who had been play- 
mate and poetical yoke-fellow in the days gone by— 


True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again. 


And thus comes the far retrospect of the concluding stanzas, their 


pure sentiment and poetical grace, and their fine spiritual insight 
and submissive faith— 


And, now to these unsummer’d skies 
The summer bird is still, 

Far off a phantom cuckoo cries 
From out a phantom hill ; 


And thro’ this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty years away, 

The light of days when life begun, 
The days that seem to-day, 


When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
And all my hopes were thine— 

As all thou wert was one with me, 
May all thou art be mine! 


It may safely be said that there is not in literature a story of two 
lives more tender and of more exquisite grace and mutual affinity 
than this. There is a certain fitness, moreover, in the fact that it 
should be the younger and poetically stronger of the two who thus 
mourns the snapping of that link, not to be sundered. otherwise than 
by death. Charles Tennyson was a spirit that dwelt apart, one who 
admired and loved and deprecated, and worshipped Truth and Beauty, 
within his own sphere, and intimately known only by the favoured 
few — 

True brother, only to be known 
By those who love thee best. 


While the one young poet speedily made his way, and duly succeeded, 
with a claim that admitted of no rivalry, to the Laureateship he has 
so splendidly adorned, the other early became vicar of Grasby in his 
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native Lincoln, and thenceforth varied the duties incumbent on him 
by composing leisurely sonnets. He was known all along to true 
readers of poetry, but never touched the people by a ‘ May Queen,’ or 
thrilled the nation with a ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,’ or charmed 
into silent reverence by an ‘Elaine’ or into intellectual devotion by 
an ‘In Memoriam,’ or captivated and enthralled by a ‘ Northern 
Farmer’ and a ‘ Rizpah.’ 

It is interesting to learn from his nephew’s obituary notice, pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Collected Sonnets,’ that, as vicar of Grasby, Charles 
Tennyson Turner was the ‘ bountiful and loving father of his flock.’ 
At college he had been looked upon as a youthful poet of exceptional 
promise, but no literary ambition tempted him to slight the life-work 
he had found to do. The duty that lay to his hand was that of being 
a diligent and faithful pastor, and to that he courageously and 
steadily applied himself. It is curious, when one thinks of it, how a 
man settles down to the task presented to him, and strives to execute 
that to the best of his power. The same energies that were potent 
in the class-room and the football field may be directed with success 
towards the intricate cases of repulsive clients, the luxurious self- 
indulgence of proud worldlings, or the stolid indifference of spiritual 
blindness. A brilliant intellect may wear itself out in persistent en- 
deavour to improve the city slums, or it may tax its resources to a 
perilous excess in preaching muscular Christianity. One is sometimes 
inclined to envy the quiet parish living of a parson who has simply to 
go in and out and give a steady attention to his flock, and yet one 
does not always know what disappointed hopes, what tasks unaccom- 
plished, what weariness and what heart-break may haunt the favoured 
spot. It may be that the parson has no taste for his lot, has, on the 
contrary, simply given himself up to it as the only thing left to a foiled 
ambition. And, indeed, it would be a quest of pathetic though instruc- 
tive interest to find out how many men have got into the sphere that 
seems to themselves the one for which they are specially adapted. 
Probably nine-tenths would be found at least dissatisfied if not 
thoroughly disappointed. There is no reason to believe that Charles 
Tennyson Turner felt himself in the wrong place ; on the other hand, 
it is possible to look upon him as fairly realising Chaucer’s ideal— 
one who would not lightly run hither and thither seeking preferment, 


Put dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it not myscarye ; 
He was a schepherde and no mercenarie. 


had entered the Church, then, because of his love of the work 

ne in such a sphere, and not simply as a last resource, or on 

d that, while the return for the work done would supply 

ead, the leisure to be had would (according to Coleridge’s idea) 

be so much réal gain for literary enterprise. What we feel in the 
matter is that the pastoral and the poetical work progressed together ; 
that the preacher received an impulse from the poet’s moods, while 
the pastoral experience contributed steadily to the resources of the 
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sonneteer. Indeed, the poetry of Charles Tennyson is an excellent 
illustration of the fact that the observing intuitive soul is face to 
face with poetry under any circumstances. |: He liked his parish work, 
no doubt ; but he liked it none the less, but probably all the more, 
because it was so suggestive to him in his retirement and when 
dwelling with his own ideas. We cannot think of him in a city 
charge-—not because he would not have found even there material for 
his genius to dwell upon and beautify, but because the literary out- 
come of his life is such as finally to identify him with rural scenes 
and interests. It is safe to say that,even if he had not been a country 
clergyman, he would have written poetry ; while there cannot at the 
same time be a doubt that his poems are what they are very much 
because of his ostensible profession. 

The accidents that produce literature would form an interesting 
chapter of themselves. There is a deeper view to take of Raleigh’s 
history of the world than that of the preacher, that it is an example 
of the blessed uses of adversity. We are all labouring to defy or to 
mould our circumstances, and the higher or lower degree of success 
marks the heroism of each. Shakespeare strove with manifold dis- 
advantages, and triumphantly scaled the heights; Milton saw with 
the inner eye after his bodily vision was hopelessly gone ; Cowper had 
to wrestle with a hideous nightmare of a nervous system, and found 
a refuge in poetry; the passion of Burns surged and rolled forth in 
fervent lyrics, despite unsuccessful farming and the troubles of itine- 
rant gauging; and Southey had to produce much of his finest work 
under the stern pressure of family necessities. The placidity with 
which Wordsworth was able to move about and accomplish the special 
task for which he was fitted exhibits a moral character of its own, for 
is it not clear that, but for the admirable turn things seemed to take 
for him, he would have been sadly at a loss what to do? In the case 
of Charles Tennyson also there is abundant evidence of the successful 
moulding of the circumstances in which he found himself, and the 
career is so well rounded that, looking at it after the event, one feels 
unable to say what other would have been fitting or even possible. 
He began his career at school as scholar and poet; at the university 
the character was developed and confirmed, and scholar and poet he 
continued to the end. Once more Chaucer’s words will suit him— 


But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche ; 
His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 


It is this character of a thoroughly earnest worker and thinker 
that invariably presents itself to us as we read the sonnets. Thereis 
in every one of them a singular depth of sincerity; the poet’s heart 
is invariably in his work, and every new poem is, as it were, a fresh 
expression of a continued experience. The poet, it appears, was 
doubtful as to his own originality, but no one acquainted with the 
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sonnets of all previous English poets will fail to see that Charles 
Tennyson’s work, whatever its value may be, stands out unaided and 
alone. That is to be explained, of course, on the ground just gone 
over, viz., that he was true to himself, and worked steadily from his 
own intellectual and spiritual resources. The only previous poet 
that could have materially influenced him was Wordsworth, and it re- 
quires no greateffort tosee that, though there areaffinities between them, 
the two are distinct in their main attitudes. One can imagine Charles 
Tennyson, away in the retreat of his rural parish, dwelling fondly on 
Wordsworth, lingering over the lyrical ballads, and finding intellectual 
stimulus and spiritual refreshing in the sonnets on the river Duddon. 
To such a refined taste and exceptional culture as those of the self- 
dependent Vicar of Grasby meditative sonnets like Wordsworth’s 
would supply companionship of the best quality. Such a group as 
the Duddon series would serve him for healthy, bracing intercourse 
throughout a considerable period of leisure. Yet, apart from this 
readily-inferred appreciation, there is nothing specifically Words- 
worthian in Charles Tennyson’s own poetical attitude. He is like 
Wordsworth in finding poetry in his own surroundings—in the birds 
and beasts that meet his observation in his daily routine, in the vary- 
ing aspects of the landscape, in the fortunes of his neighbours, their 
occupations and their children, their hopes and fears, their joys and 
their sorrows. But there is an important difference in the stand- 
points of the poets. While Charles Tennyson sees the beauty and the 
pathos of what he studies, and touches with gentle yet effective finger 
the chord that runs from the individual and agitates the pulses of 
the general heart, Wordsworth links his human interests with those 
of the ideal sphere into which it is his supreme privilege and delight 
to enter, and communicates the throbs of human emotion to the 
great bosom of Nature. While in Wordsworth we find the poet de- 
picting our relation to Nature, in Charles Tennyson we see him set- 
ting Nature about us, but at the same time insisting on tne dignity 
and the glory of the human soul. Wordsworth, for example, in the 
twenty-third of the Duddon sonnets, meditates on sheep-washing, and 
trusts that the pastoral river will forgive what otherwise the observant 
Nature poet could hardly but feel as an outrage upon the eternal 
beauty and sanctity of the scene. And if so, runs the delicate argu- 
ment, then there is a safe understanding between the two factors 
chiefly concerned, ‘nor need we blame the licensed joys.’ Charles 
Tennyson, on the other hand, is concerned for Nature mainly as an im- 
portant agent in the elevation and true ennobling of the soul. Take 
him, for example, where his meditative pathos is stirred into pas- 
sionate appeal as he thinks of a grand old wood laid low, and so 
much thereby lost to the poetic dreamer and maker. The Philistines 
have not, in his view, disturbed the sanctities of Nature so much as 
they have robbed the soul of a fair opportunity— 


This fair haunt 
Of light and shadow, and divine repose, 
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Low-fallen at last beneath your ruthless blows, 
Waits its last shame, the hammer. Do not vaunt 
The pelf your ravage brings you; for the ban 

Of all the woods is on you! You have spared 
No shelter for the dreams of god or man. 


Charles Tennyson had a clear and loving eye for outward Nature 
and her ways, but his bias was not towards the inner essence of her 
delicate idealism, nor was he enraptured into grave and mystic ado- 
ration in her vererable presence. He delighted in sunshine and 
shadow, he reflected on the singular powers of flying rain and toss- 
ing breeze, he was much with the sights and sounds of moorland and 
lea ; but all these and their like were for him subordinate and instru- 
mental, not so much guiding to ideal retreats and spiritual forces 
hidden away within and behind themselves, as co-operating with the 
individual soul towards the highest culture and the energies of pure 
Being. Nor is his attitude simply that of a moral disciplinarian or 
an ingenious artist of didactic allegories. To leave such an impression 
as that would be to entirely misrepresent the poet. His strength lies 
in that pure, healthy sentiment which depends on close and energetic 
association, and is illustrated rather in meditative gravity than in 
conclusive and axiomatic dogma. Undoubtedly there is a moral bias 
in these sonnets, but it never degenerates into monotonous advocacy 
or morbid appeal. Nature’s impressions on the poet’s mind are sharp 
and decisive, and they are invariably depicted so as to arrest and hold 
the reader; they are, moreover, inspiring and suggestive, and the 
feelings and reflections that arise out of them are natural and of 
pure and sterling quality. There is a tendency among readers to be 
suspicious of whatever savours of a moralising and didactic tone—a 
tendency, too, that is thoroughly sane and of a highly corrective 
value. At the same time it is just possible to push this too far, and 
to insist even (it may be) on the music of words without their 
meaning. Now, songs without words are often very beautiful, but is 
it not the case that a large element of their undoubted beauty lies in 
their implied sentiment and spiritual reach? And it is surely a 
singular waste of Divine strength to linger with rapturous music over 
a medley of vain words. Here, in this charming ‘Ceasing of the 
Storm,’ we find an interesting combination of steady intellectual out- 
look, musical grace, and moral endeavour, that may be taken as fairly 
representative of Charles Tennyson’s poetical standpoint :— 


The storm had well-nigh gone ; no fitful blast 
Lifted the weeping willow into heaven, 
To let it fall and weep again, downcast ; 
How often is such fickle comfort given ! 
How peaceful seem’d the far up floating rook, 
Crossing with jetty wing the full white cloud, 
As to the blue beyond his way he took ; 
While, in the grove, a lingering breeze allow’d 
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The sight to catch, ’mid play of wind and sun, 
The uncertain shadows of that woodland nook, 
Swallowing the silent shafts of light that run 
Along the spider’s thread ; on Nature’s book 
I love to pore, and mark what soars on high, 
Or lurks in by-paths for the observant eye. 


The delicacy of the suggested yet perfectly distinct and legiti- 
mate moral is a remarkable feature in many of the sonnets. A first 
reading may in some cases leave the impression that the poet's 
interest is purely objective, and that his chief desire is to direct the 
attention towards what in a hasty survey might readily be over- 
looked. Take, for example, ‘The Moorland Tree in the Garden.’ 
The sympathy appears at first to be challenged for the lonely tree in 
its neglect— 

At best the summer breeze 
Had set thee floating on the lonely moor— 
No human hearts to teach, no eyes to please. 


This, of itself, would be very fair though sufficiently commonplace 
sentiment. But at the close a level is reached for which this hardly 
prepares us, and there is a distinct satisfaction left in the reader’s 
mind, in addition to the lasting impression of a vivid picture— 


Kind heaven foreknew the boon we all received ; 
For us the moral of thy drooping boughs— 

And, for thyself, how different is thy lot! 

From the bare heath, skirted by distant ploughs, 
To all this dear home-honour thou hast got ; 
Thou good man’s model, lowly though full-leaved ! 


A finely-conceived and beautifully-worked sonnet faces that just 
quoted, and is a simile entitled ‘In and out of the Pinewood.’ It is 
a vivid picture of an evening drive along a woodside, while 


The star of eve ran glimpsing through the grove ; 


and the parallelism suggested is that of some bright thought that 
seems to come and go, half willing to take full shape and be recog- 
nised in its perfection and beauty, yet impeded by certain cares and 
untoward circumstances, and steadfastly awaiting its opportunity— 


As some fair thought, of heavenly light and force, 
Will move and flash behind a transient screen 

Of dim expression, glittering in its course 
Through many loop-holes, till its face is seen. 


The same attitude of steady, pensive reflection—always fresh and 
substantial, and certain to be stimulating to the patient and capable 
reader—may be traced throughout the majority of these well-knit and 
compact studies. The moon struggling with adverse shadows, and 
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ultimately reappearing in calm and pure dignity, to hold on her per- 
fect way, suggests the soul labouring under the dire forces of sin, and 
at length rising perfect and unsullied in the grand movement of 
ineffable Christian endeavour. It is Spenser’s sweet theme of Virtue 
giving herself light ‘ through darknesse for to wade,’ set to a higher 
note, and suggestively insisted on. The ‘bee wisp,’ kept by the 
poet to brush the stray bees from his window panes and give them 
the chance of freedom, affords him the opportunity of comparing the 
wayward insects, impatient under his kind attentions, to the wilful 
and petulant human being that frets under the directing hand of 
Providence. The ‘Barmouth Sea Bridge,’ though phenomenal enough 
and wonderfully illustrative of mortal genius, is yet less potent for 
the truly poetic and philosophic observer than those uttered inspira- 
tions that bridge the gulf between Time and Eternity— 


Brave songs may raise a people sore-deprest, 
And knit its strength together for the strife 
With foreign foes, or subtle statesman’s art : 
Sweet hymns have lifted many a dying heart 
Above the world, and sped the passing life 
Across the waters to the land of rest! 


The freshness and thoroughness, however, of Charles Tennyson’s 
inspiration, the reach and quickness and delicacy of his sympathy, 
the sure penetration and truthful force of his outlook, are nowhere 
better seen than when he is face to face with some common and 
apparently trifling experience. He finds poetry in untrodden ways, 
and glorifies themes that would never be discovered by the ambitious 
versifier. He is with Cowper and Wordsworth in force of happy dis- 
covery. The ordinary occurrences of his daily routine are for him 
ideas as well as facts, and there is continual fresh romance in all the 
little incidents of his neighbourhood. A sparrow trampling on a 
sparkling dewdrop, as it strives for its share of crumbs thrown from 
the parsonage door; a cuckoo discovered gadding in a wayside 
hedge, and disproving the theory as to the ‘wandering voice;’ a 
starving hare in a snowstorm coming up with boldness engendered of 
need to seek food in his garden; a brood of nightingales hatched, 
through an ingenious device of the poet, by an unconscious and 
devoted thrush; a newly-drowned spaniel found ‘in roving o’er the 
beach,’ and 

The shining waters kissed him as he lay— 


these, and many others such as these, are the subjects of finely descrip- 
tive, charmingly playful, and richly reflective sonnets. Like Gilbert 
White of Selborne he finds in his own surroundings ample room and 
verge enough for continuous and protracted observation and study, 
and like him, too, he fondly and reverentially notes results—only in 
his case the reports are those of philosophic poet rather than poet- 
naturalist. His eyes and ears are invariably alert and serviceable to 
312 
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his energetic mood, and he is watchful over times and seasons. This 
is how he is affected by ‘ The First Week in October ’— 


Once on an autumn day, as I reposed 

Beneath a noon beam, pallid yet not dull, 

The branch above my head dipt itself full 

Of that white sunshine momently, and closed ; 
While, ever and anon, the ashen keys 

Dropt down beside the tarnish’d hollyhocks, 
The scarlet crane’s-bill, and the faded stocks, 
Flung from the shuffling leafage by the breeze. 
How wistfully I marked the year’s decay, 
Forecasting all the dreary wind and rain ; 
"Twas the last week the swallow would remain— 
How jealously I watched his circling play ! 

A few brief hours, and he would dart away, 
No more to turn upon himself again. 


There is nothing conventional in the moods of Charles Tennyson. 
His individuality is rigorous and sterling, his outlook long and clear 
and decided. He is not hampered in his expression by a creed of 
painfully sentimental exclusiveness, but is ready to recognise what- 
ever comes within his sweep if only it be noble and true. He finds a 
pathetic interest in the forlorn scarecrow out in the winds and the 
rain, after his steadfast service has been rendered ; he has a passing 
tender thought for the melancholy cattle severed from fresh pastures 
and huddled together in a railway truck, on the swift path to their 
doom ; while he listens without impatience to the monotonous opera- 
tion of a neighbouring hydraulic ram, and views with quickened and 
appreciative interest the marvellous activities of a steam threshing- 
machine. Scholar as he was, too, he was always able to sally forth 
into the fields of literature, and return with interesting discoveries. 
Nor did he abhor the onward movement of events, and shudder at the 
thought that his own time was making an average contribution to 
history. His three Vigorous sonnets on ‘ England’s Honour’ are 
sufficient proof that national interests found a close and shrewd 
observer in the reflective sonneteer of Grasby. It would have cut 
him to the quick to be thought one of a nation of shopkeepers in a 
time of perilous suspense, to be detected in the act of encouraging a 
‘dishonourabie peace,’ 


For fear the stirring gun-smoke should invade 
Our marts, or smutch our commerce here and there. 


And all this was entirely in keeping with the quiet, uneventful life he 
led, with the tender delicacy that enabled him to watch glorious 
sunsets, and note the ways of tiny birds, and meditate (in some of 
his most beautiful sonnets) on the sweet innocence of children and 
the holy beauty of maidens, and muse upon the ‘ wini on the corn,’ 
as well as upon the subtle mysteries of ‘art and faith.’ It was all 
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included in that manifold activity which is characteristic of the true 
pastor—one whose anxieties, in the poet’s own words, are above all 
for those entrusted to his care. At dawn, at noontide, and at eve 
he is devoted to them, 
And through the midnight air 

Sends holy ventures to the throne above ; 

His very dreams are faithful to his prayer, 

And follow, with closed eyes, the path of love. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
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T has been the misfortune and not the fault of the present Ministry 
that during their tenure of office they have had in home affairs 

to deal mainly with matters which were not prominently before the 
electors at the time of their accession to power. As to the causes of 
the decisive verdict the country gave last year opinions naturally 
differ. According to some, it was a vast Radical reaction ; according 
to others, a general alarm at the tendency of the adventurous policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet in India, in South Africa, and to a 
certain extent in Europe; while according to others it was chiefly 
due to the magic spell of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence in Midlothian. 
It is probable that, with the majority of the electors, disgust with the 
past had more influence on their decision than hopes for the future. 
The barrenness of legislation during six years of Tory rule might 
have excited their contempt, but what stirred them to the depths was 
the danger of any longer trusting the executive power to those who 
had so mismanaged affairs in Afghanistan and Zululand. The zeal of 
some might have been increased by the long list of reforms which the 
present Prime Minister displayed in the pages of a monthly magazine ; 
but with regard to most of these projects it is doubtful whether 
they had occurred to anyone except the writer himself. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that while the Foreign, Indian, and Colonial 
policy of the present Government have fully justified the anticipa- 
tions of the majority of the constituencies, the home policy fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Gladstone and some others of the Liberal leaders in 
1880, has been retarded and actually placed in the background by 
circumstances that were little thought of prior to the general election. 
The first unexpected difficulty that came across their path was 
created by one who was specially returned to support their policy. 
The avowed object of Mr. Bradlaugh’s return was to promote Liberal 
reforms; yet up to the present he has stood in the way of them by 
consuming a vast amount of the public time over difficulties which 
he himself created, and it is greatly to be feared that in the future 
he will be as great an obstruction as he has been in the past. The 
two Coercion Acts, the passing of which occupied half of last session, 
were certainly not anticipated in April 1880, and at that time no one 
expected that even the Irish Land Act would have consumed so much 
of the time of Parliament as it has done. Were the Premier to look 
back to his article in the magazine referred to, and compare its hopeful 
aspirations with the work actually done, he might appropriately reflect 
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on the vanity of human wishes. The third session of the Parliament 
that was to work wonders is about to commence, and scarcely one of 
the well-nigh forty measures that an eager country was urgently 
demanding have been passed. The Ministry think they have dis- 
covered the cause of their legislative sterility, and consequently the 
chances are that the third session of Parliament will, like the first 
and the second, be occupied with work which was not brought pro- 
minently to the notice of the constituents at the last election, when 
not a single vote was given one way or the other on the ground of a 
desire for, or an objection to, the reform of Parliamentary procedure. 

That the reform in the present procedure is to be vigorously 
dealt with on the earliest possible occasion there can no longer be any 
doubt. It was the one bit of the Ministerial programme for the 
future which the Prime Minister unveiled at the Guildhall banquet 
on the ninth, and its importance was accentuated from the fact that 
the Speaker—a personage supposed to be neutral and non-political— 
supported the Government suggestion. It is time for all those who 
value the institutions of their country to consider as to what may be 
the nature and effect of the proposed reform. 

On a former occasion we have already adverted to an ably written 
article on the subject by Mr. Frederic Harrison; but as we then endea- 
voured to point out, he had mistaken the cause of the defects in 
parliamentary government, and the consequence was, his almost 
revolutionary remedies would not apply. According to Mr. Harrison 
it has been the tendency of the House of Commons, ever since the 
passing of the great Reform Act, more than half a century ago, to 
become more and more plebeian, and, in his opinion, this tendency 
would increase rather than decrease, and the consequence would be 
that much more stringent rules would be necessary to keep a House 
so composed in order than were for the same House when it was made 
up mainly of the scions of noble and county families. Whatever 
amount of speculative truth there may be in this proposition, it is 
certain, as a matter of fact, that up to the present time the so-called 
plebeian members have been the best behaved, and, if stringent rules 
are requisite for any beside the Irish faction, they are for those who 
have had all the advantages of noble and gentle birth as well as of 
an education at one or other of our chief public schools. But really 
it is the Irish faction that for the last eight years have been the main 
cause of the dilatoriness of parliamentary work. What is now known 
as Obstruction may have, on occasion, been resorted to by members of 
both the great parties of State, but it has never been systematically 
and avowedly adopted for the purpose of rendering parliamentary 
government contemptible if not impossible. Yet this is the purpose 
of the followers of Mr. Parnell, and it seems useless to attempt to 
dispute the fact. That many important reforms and many remedial 
measures are necessary for Ireland is admitted by all members of the 
Liberal party, but these reforms and measures will never satisfy Mr. 
Parnell and his supporters. They want separation for their country 
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from England, and, knowing that they cannot accomplish their object 
by force, they endeavour to make use of, or, as we should say, to abuse 
constitutional forms, to render government impossible. England has 
accorded them, as representatives of Irish constituencies, a place in that 
Parliament which is summoned year by year to watch the due execution 
of the present laws and to make fresh ones when required, but they 
come with a fixed determination to prevent the very Parliament of 
which they are members from performing its functions. These 
gentlemen, in number somewhere about thirty, are no hypocrites. 
They make no pretence of care or regard for the honour of the House 
to which they belong, nor do they ever simulate any desire to aid in 
legislation. In their opinion it would be good for their country to 
be separated from this. Being numerically weak, they resort to 
the device of making themselves a nuisance, in the hope that the 
English people will some day be sick of them, and, like Pharaoh and 
the Israelites, be willing to let them go. 

Now this being so, the question arises, Has the House any power 
to deal with members acting in this spirit? There is no doubt it has. 
If it has, should it apply for fresh powers before it exhausts those it 
has? To expect any new rule to put down Irish obstruction is an 
idle dream. If lawyers can generally drive a carriage and four 
through an Act of Parliament, much more will the sharp and inge- 
nious followers of Mr. Parnell be able to set at nought and shirk any 
rules or orders the House might make. No assembly of five or six 
hundred men called together for the purposes of business can be 
really controlled by rules, if it is the intention of a considerable 
portion of them to obstruct and not to carry on business. As Mr. 
Bright said at the Mansion House in August, the main thing to be 
depended upon for the proper conduct of the business of the House was 
the gentlemanly feeling of the members, and by gentlemanly feeling 
is meant that give-and-take feeling which men display when they 
meet together with the same object in view, though their opinions as 
to the carrying out of the object may differ. With the Irish faction 
the object in view is not the same. The object of the great majority 
of the members, including all the English, Scotch, and Welsh mem- 
bers, and two out of three at least of the Irish members, is to carry 
on the government of the United Kingdom and Ireland; but the 
object of this faction is to prevent this government, so that there 
may be a separation. To us there appears but one adequate remedy, 
and that is, the suspension of any member while he openly acts in this 
spirit. 

That the House has the power either of suspending or expelling 
a member there is no doubt; and it can do so by a bare majority. 
Members who have been proved guilty of any crime, such as forgery, 
perjury, or conspiracy to defraud, have been expelled. and in 1857 Mr. 
James Sadleir was expelled on the ground that he had fled from 
justice. Suspension has been reserved more for offences against the 
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House itself. Sir Erskine May, in his book on ‘ Parliamentary 
Practice,’ gives many instances of members who were suspended 
from the year 1641 to the year 1692; and upon them remarks 
that ‘the temporary suspension of a member from the service of 
the House is a modified form of punishment, by which the rights of 
electors are no more infringed than if the House exercised its un- 
questionable right of imprisonment;’ and on July 25, 1877, it was 
laid down from the chair of the House, that any member guilty of 
a contempt ‘ would be liable to such punishment, whether by censure, 
by suspension from the service of the House, or by commitments, as 
the House may adjudge.’ The House has rightly been very chary of 
exercising its power of punishing members, and it may be taken for 
granted it will always be so. Though the House is elected for a 
period of seven years, it is almost as much en rapport with public 
feeling us if it were elected annually, and it is a certainty that it 
would never shock public opinion by abusing its power. If there 
is any virtue which its members have pre-eminently, it is that of 
patience. No greater proof is required of this than is to be found 
in one of the recommendations of the Select Committee appointed 
to consider the best means of promoting the despatch of public 
business in 1878. Their sixth recommendation is, ‘That whenever 
any member shall have been named by the Speaker or by the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the whole House as disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair, or abusing the rules of the House by persistently 
and wilfully obstructing the business of the House or otherwise, the 
Speaker or Chairman may, after the member named shall, if he 
desire it, have been heard in explanation, for a period of time not 
exceeding ten minutes, put the question, no amendment or debate 
being allowed, that such member be suspended from the service of 
the House during the remainder of that day’s sitting.’ For making 
this terrible recommendation the Committee almost apologise. ‘ It 
will be seen,’ they say, ‘that one of their resolutions proposes to give 
power to the Speaker or Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, in case any member appear to him to be disregarding the 
authority of the Chair or to be abusing the rules of the House, &c., 
to put to the House or Committee (under certain conditions) the 
question that such member be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of the sitting.’ In coming to this reso- 
lution, they go on to say, ‘ Your Committee have borne in mind that 
by the common law of Parliament, as they have been assured by 
high authority, such conduct as has been above referred to is a grave 
offence, amounting to a contempt of the House, and that it renders 
any member who may be guilty of it liable to such censure or 
punishment as the House may think fit to inflict. They are satisfied 
of the full power of the House, in the event of any such offence 
being committed, to proceed to action against the offender; but as 
such procedure might involve lengthened debates and much loss of 
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time before a decision could be arrived at, your Committee have 
thought it their duty to consider whether the House would not do 
well to accept some prompt method of redressing an evil which has 
an obvious tendency to become serious if not speedily checked ; and 
it is with this view that they have passed the resolytion to which 
reference has been made.’ 

Even with this apologetic timorousness of the Committee, the 
House was not eager to adopt the recommendation. It was not till 
after much debating that it became an order of the House in 
February of last year. It was then further strengthened by the 
addition, ‘ that if any member be suspended three times in one ses- 
sion, under this order, his suspension on the third occasion shall 
continue for one week, and until a motion has been made, upon 
which it shall be decided at one sitting by the House whether 
the suspension shall then cease, or for what longer period it shall 
continue ; and on the occasion of such motion the member may, if he 
desires it, be heard in his place.’ 

It is significant that while many members have been suspended 
once, and some twice, under this order, none have been a third time, 
and the moral is plain that those to whom it has been applied do not 
care a straw for being suspended for a sitting, though they would 
have a strong objection to being supended for a week or more. The 
time wasted in suspending a number of members for a sitting is con- 
siderable, and the punishment is absolutely useless. To make the 
rule effective the suspension should be in the first instance for a 
week or month, and in the second for the session. Had such an order 
as this existed last session the chances are that nobody would have 
been suspended for a week or month, and it is almost a certainty that 
none would have been for the session. If any had, they would have 
deserved it, and the example would have been most salutary. There 
can be no possible doubt that those who obstruct business, not with 
the object of preventing some particular measure from passing, or 
with the view of gaining time, but with the avowed purpose of render- 
ing the transaction of all business impossible, should be suspended 
till they come to a better frame of mind; and the only question 
which the Government should well consider is the proportion of 
the majority it should take. We doubt ourselves whether a bare 
majority should do it, though a bare majority has now the power; 
but a majority of two or three to one might safely be entrusted with 
the power. , 

It is a pity that this power of suspension—a power the House 
already has, and one which it has exercised—has not been resorted to 
before any reform of the procedure of the House is to be proposed. In 
our opinion it alone would deal effectually with the spirit of wilful 
obstruction, and no other rules or. orders on the subject would have 
been necessary. 

Obstruction, however, is not the sole cause of the slowness of 
parliamentary business. Much time is undoubtedly wasted by 
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some of the forms of the House, and much business is thrown upon 
the House which could be better attended to elsewliere. Now, 
with regard to the forms of the House, we believe that both parties 
will agree to any reform that will facilitate the despatch of business 
without infringing the rights of minorities. It is not likely that 
any proposals emanating from the present Government will touch the 
latter. In the debate on the subject in February, 1879, the rights 
of minorities were vindicated by three of the most important mem- 
bers of the present Ministry, viz. Lord Hartington, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Sir Charles Dilke. The question was one, as the pre-~ 
sent Home Secretary well remarked, ‘ which affected both parties 
alike ; it was a question of majorities and minorities. A minority 
ought to so act as if it would one day become a majority, and a ma- 
jority as if it would one day become a minority. But if they threw 
all the power into the hands of the Government they would de- 
prive the minority of its legitimate right of discussion. The 
Government had a very powerful arm in their majority. The 
minority had also a very powerful arm in their right to object to the 
policy of the Government; but that was a power which the Govern- 
ment sought very seriously to limit.’ And both Sir Charles Dilke 
and Lord Hartington proposed amendments limiting the effect of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s proposal ‘that whenever the Committee of 
Supply or the Committee of Ways and Means stands on the first 
order of the day on a Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the chair 
without putting any question.’ Lord Hartington showed clearly 
what were the remedies that would find favour with him when he 
said that ‘the House had a great deal more business to deal with— 
some of it of a very important and some of it of an extremely non- 
important character—than it was able thoroughly to discuss,’ while 
Sir Charles Dilke thought it ‘ essential to the privileges of the House 
that the ancient theory of discussing grievances before granting 
supply should be preserved. It was one of the most valuable parts 
of our parliamentary constitution.’ The minority of that time is the 
majority of to-day, but there is no reason to suppose that any of its 
members have altered their opinions. The House has, as Lord 
Hartington observed, too much work, and the question is how 
this burden of business can be lightened. One obvious way is to 
carry on the work of decentralisation and increase the powers of 
local bodies. Local self-government is the foundation of this country’s 
contentment, and the aim of all government should be to encourage 
and increase it. At present it is confined to the towns, and one of 
the most essential and valuable reforms the present Government can 
earry out is to apply to the counties that principle of government 
which has answered so well in the towns. It is not necessary to abuse 
or find fault with the present possessors of power in the counties to 
justify a reform in the mode of government. However well the 
magistrates may carry on the management of the different counties, 
and however careful and economical they may be in the expenditure 
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of the ratepayers’ money, still, as a matter of fact, the counties are 
not self-governing, and we believe it would be far better for the 
farmers and the ratepayers and the country gentlemen themselves if 
they were. The country gentlemen themselves have nothing to 
fear from the fact that they would under a reformed system be elected 
as members of a Council or Board, instead of holding office, as they 
now do, by the appointment of the Lord Lieutenant. Every country 
gentleman who is fit for the place of governing would be sure to be 
elected, and far larger powers of government would be conferred on 
an elected body than can now be given to magistrates assembled at 
quarter sessions. Each county should havea Parliament of its own, 
elected on a broad basis, and much of the local work now done by 
the Imperial Parliament might safely be entrusted to the county one. 
There is one strong objection which landlords may have to it, but it 
ought not to have much weight. There is no doubt that the one panacea 
for agricultural distress, in the opinion of many landlords, is, rates in 
aid. The Imperial Treasury is looked to as the paternal pocket from 
which money to relieve local rates should always be abstracted. The 
less this idea is encouraged the better. Imperial aid cannot be 
given without Imperial control, and Imperial control tends to cen- 
tralisation with its evils, and cuts directly the ground from under 
self-government. Granting aid to the prisons and diminishing the 
power of the visiting justices, was, in our opinion, a step in the 
wrong direction, and upon mature consideration neither the landed 
gentry nor the farmers will be prepared to barter away their right to 
manage their own local affairs for the mess of pottage of a few pennies 
less in the pound of rates. What is wanted is more power in the 
counties and less in the central Government, and any measure for giving 
this will tend to improve the government of the counties, and also 
considerably lessen the work of Parliament. Itis to be hoped that 
the most prominent place in the next Queen’s Speech will be given to a 
measure for the reform of county government, and, if carried, it will 
affect considerably the state of public business in the House of 
Commons. 

The work of the House may also be lightened by its bulk being 
more systematically classified, and a larger portion of it than at pre- 
sent being submitted to Committees. The House, as a whole, is a 
cumbrous machine to settle matters of detail. All matters affecting 
principles should be submitted to the whole House, but when they 
are agreed upon, the mode of giving effect to them could be better 
settled, not in a Committee of the whole House, but a Committee 
of more limited dimensions. No doubt some difficulty would be 
experienced as to who should constitute the Committee. Some regu- 
lation should be adopted by which members interested in particular 
measures, and having amendments to propose, should form part of 
such Committees, and a full opportunity should be given for discuss- 


ing any bill so settled in Committee, on report or on the third 
reading. 
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A vast saving of the time of Parliament might be effected by an 
Order which would keep alive Bills that had been discussed but not 
passed or thrown out from the end of one Session to the beginning of 
another. As things now stand, a number of Bills are proposed and 
debated fully, and pass their second reading, and then in July and 
August they are slaughtered with the innocents, and the whole of the 
time that has been devoted to them is absolutely wasted. There is 
no conceivable reason why this should be, nor is there any reason 
why Bills that have passed their third reading at the end of the ses- 
sion in the House of Commons should not be sent up to the House of 
Lords at the beginning of the ensuing session. As things now stand 
some Bills are passed a second time for any number of successive 
years, and what is called their principle is assented to and affirmed 
by the House, but with no practical result, as there is never time to 
discuss them in Committee during the session in which they have 
been read a second time. The consequence is, the discussion and de- 
bate has to be repeated all over again, and the time that is thus 
wasted is incalculable. Not only is time wasted in discussing the 
same matter over again, but the knowledge that a certain amount of 
delay will prevent a Bill getting into Committee, is a strong tempta- 
tion to those who oppose it to cause as much delay as possible, in the 
hopes that it will be sacrificed with others as the irresistible hot days 
of August draw near. A simple rule that the autumn recess between 
the prorogation of the session and the commencement of the next 
should have no more effect than the Easter and Whitsuntide recess, 
but that at the commencement of the next session the skeins of legis- 
lation should be taken up exactly as they were left at the prorogation, 
would effect a very large saving of time, and would in no way 
trench upon the rights of the minority. 

Much delay is now caused by the extent to which questioning 
Ministers has developed, and also by the too frequent movements of 
the adjournment of the House ; but it is difficult to deal with either 
of these subjects without affecting the privileges of individual mem- 
bers, and more especially those belonging to the Opposition for the 
time being. The power of putting questions to Ministers is in many 
instances a most salutary one, and it is a great pity that it should be 
necessary to put any restraint upon it in addition to that which is 
afforded by the good feeling of members themselves. Personal vanity 
is often suggested as the motive which prompts many to rise in their 
place and give notice of a question on a certain day, and then, on 
that day, rise again and put the question. At present, after notice 
is given of a question, the question itself is printed, and till this 
Parliament it used to be the custom for members to rise and read 
out the question at length to which the Minister was to reply; but 
now it is usual for members only to refer to their question as number 
one or two standing in their name. Now, if this reform were carried a 
little further, so that it should not be necessary for members to rise 
from their seat and give notice of their question, or again rise to ask it, 
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but that it should be sufficient notice for them to hand their question 
in writing to the proper clerk of the House, so that it might be 
printed as at present, and that Ministers might on the following, or 
whatever day was fixed, give their answers without it being incum- 
bent upon the member to rise and ask it formally—not only would a 
large amount of time be saved, but the temptations to personal vanity 
would be considerably diminished. Some, at least, who are supposed 
to be actuated by these motives would not care to question unless 
they had the opportunity of bringing themselves before the notice of 
the House, and also of hearing the sound of their own voices. With 
regard to moving the adjournment of a debate, the power it gives 
to a minority is very great, and it is very doubtful whether it would 
be advisable to touch it. Motions for adjournment of the House or 
of a debate can be moved at any time, and whatever may be the 
desire of the majority, they can be repeated and divided upon ad 
infinitum by the minority. They form, in the hand of an obstinate 
and pertinacious minority, a weapon of immense force, and if too 
much abused there can be little doubt that the majority for the time 
being will snatch it away. Up to the present time, it may be said 
that it has frequently been used with great advantage to the country 
generally, and though in recent years it has been much abused, it 
would probably be better to try other reforms for preventing ob- 
struction before attempting to interfere with this valuable arm of 
the minority for the time being. It was well considered by the 
Committee on Public Business in 1878, and the only recommendation 
they made is the following: ‘That when a motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, or of a debate, or for reporting progress in 
Committee, or for the Chairman’s leaving the chair, has been de- 
feated by a majority of not less than two to one, and has been 
supported by a minority of less than twenty members, then, if the 
same main question is before the House or the Committee, another 
motion should be made for adjournment, Mr. Speaker or the Chair- 
man may, if he think) fit, instead of directing the “ Ayes” to go 
into one lobby and the “Noes” into the other, call upon the 
*‘ Ayes” to rise in their places, and if the number of “ Ayes” shall 
then appear to be less than twenty, and if it also appear to Mr. 
Speaker or the Chairman that the “ Noes” exceed forty, the division 
shall not take place, and the motion shall be declared to have been 
lost.’ 

This recommendation, if carried out, would save a quantity of 
time which is now taken up in a useless perambulation of the lobbies, 
and might be extended with advantage to other discussions besides 
those on adjournment. 

The same Committee had before them the question of cléture, 
but they were not prepared to recommend its adoption ; and with the 
views they express the great majority of people inside and outside 
the House will agree. There is no chance of its being proposed by a 
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Liberal Government ; though some of those who write in support of 
the Liberal party have recently been looking rather favourably at it. 
The power of closing a debate really means the power of the majority 
to stifle discussion, and the objection to it is as strong as it was in the 
days of Jeremy Bentham, who, writing on this very subject, says that 
‘in France the terrible decrees of urgency, the decrees for closing 
the discussion, may well be remembered with dread; they were 
formed for the subjugation of the minority, for the purpose of stifling 
arguments which were dreaded.’ 

Not only would the clétwre place the minority at the mercy of 
the majority, but it would considerably increase the power of 
Ministers for the time being, while it would proportionately diminish 
the power of control possessed by the House. A Minister with a ser- 
vile majority would wield almost despotic power. During the six 
years that Lord Beaconsfield was in office, the authority of Parlia- 
ment was sufficiently set at nought, and for a long time it was kept 
in the dark with regard to affairs in Afghanistan, while the Indian 
troops were brought to Malta in sheer contempt; of the sanction of 
the House. Had the clétwre existed during this period of Tory rule, 
there can be no doubt it would have been freely used to stifle debate, 
and the Prime Minister and his colleagues would have been able 
to indulge in far higher flights of ambition than they dared to do 
without it. Of course no true Liberal would have any fear of the 
present occupants of the Treasury bench abusing any power entrusted 
to them, but it is by no means an absolute certainty that they, or 
men like them, will always be where they are. With every inten- 
tion to benefit their country by their labours, it is quite possible 
they may make such mistakes as would loosen their hold upon the elec- 
tors, and equally possible that an ungrateful people, in a spirit of in 
fatuated fickleness, might place their opponents in power. When 
next in power, the Conservative party will not have a leader with the 
same knowledge of the world, and the same matured acquaintance 
with the English character, as they had in Lord Beaconsfield, who, 
with all his faults, always endeavoured to be moderate and to act the 
part of the Opportunist. With him as leader of the House of Com- 
mons, the clétwre would have been a weapon of great danger to the 
liberties of the House, and therefore to the constituencies at large ; 
but what would it become were the leadership virtually, if not nomi- 
nally, to fall into the hands of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the 
whole of his party to be actuated by the spirit of Lord Salisbury ? 
It is all very well to depict Lord Randolph as a ‘ gutter child,’ as a cer- 
tain legal luminary recently did, but the mud that gutter children 
throw is very unpleasant, especially if it sticks, and those who study 
history will find that there is a great similarity between the mud 
stirred up and impartially distributed by the member for Woodstock 
and that which in his early days the late leader of the Conservative 
party scattered about ; it is certain that when the Tories do come 
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in again, he will hold an important place’ on the Treasury bench, and 
the fear is that he will not resemble his late great leader as much in 
his prudence and moderation as he does in the quality of the ‘ mud’ 
he uses. ; 

Practically, however, there is no chance of the cléture being pro- 
posed ; and were it to be by any party there would be no chance of 
its being adopted. To be sure, one of the papers professing a profound 
knowledge of what passes in ministerial minds has stated that in 
some form or other it is to be proposed; and the same paper added 
that Parliament would be summoned to meet about the middle of 
January, so that the reform in parliamentary procedure might be 
completed by the eighth of February, and then the House, unshackled 
by obstruction, might set to work at the usual time of meeting and 
accomplish an enormous amount of legislative labour. Were the first 
statement of this paper correct, its second shows a sanguine tempera- 
ment much to be envied. If the clétwre is proposed in any form 
whatever, it may be taken for granted that whatever time in January 
the debate upon it begins, it will last till the proposal is thrown out, 
even if it took till August to do it. The House at the present time 
has a power in its hands which has grown with its growth and 
strengthened with its strength, and which on many occasions it has 
exercised with the happiest results in controlling and defeating the 
designs of ambitious Ministers of the Crown ; and merely because it 
has occasionally been abused by a few of its members it is not likely 
to surrender it. If it did, it would deserve the most contumelious 
epithets that have been applied to it by its bitterest opponents. 

The one result its supporters might expect is rapid legislation, but 
rapid legislation does not mean progress. Of all countries in 
Europe—and there is no reason even to except America—this country 
has, during the present century, made the most progress. There 
have been times when for a brief period other countries, as France 
and perhaps portions of Germany, have seemed ahead of us in poli- 
tical liberty, in the distribution and management of political power, 
and in enlightened legislation. For in these countries, where 
they have a cléture, parties have been in the habit of making a 
clear sweep of the projects of their opponents, and the moment the 
popular vote has placed them in office they have undone all their 
predecessors have done, and carried out to the letter the programme 
they supported in Opposition, and the result has invariably been 
to cause a reaction, and others have come into their place, and with 
equal vigour have demolished their work too. It is only teo probable 
that this may be the result of M. Gambetta’s thoroughness in France 
now. With us measures affecting great political principles are debated 
year after year, and sometimes decade after decade, and they are not 
reduced to legislative Acts till public opinion is thoroughly prepared 
for them ; but when they are passed they become permanent, and are 
recognised as such, by whatever party happens to be in power. In 
1834 the Nonconformists of this country urged four essential reforms 
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—one that the marriage ceremony might be performed i in their chapels 
licensed for the purpose; another that church-rates should not be 
-compulsory ; and, third, that their children might-have equal rights at. 
the Universities ‘with those of Churchmen ; and, fourth, that they 
might bury their dead in the parish churchyard with their own 
religious service. To the very great majority of the’ nation every 
one of these reforms now seems just and proper ; but, as we know, the 
right of marrying in their chapels was alone conceded in 1835, while 
compulsory church-rates were not abolished till 1869, and tests not 
abolished at the Universities till 1870; while the right to burial in 
the churchyards was only acquired last year. It is possible that a 
Liberal Ministry armed with the cléture might have passed all 
these reforms in 1855; but it is certain that there would have been 
a Violent reaction, and the chances are that religious liberty and reli- 
gious equality would not have been at this day as advanced as they 
are. The moral conveyed in the fable of the tortoise and the hare is 
as applicable to politics as to any other kind of progress. 

While it is plain that no such ambitious schemes of revolution- 
ising the forms of the House of Commons as those formulated by Mr. 
IF’. Harrison, and hinted at with approval in certain quarters, would 
have a chance of passing the House, it is equally plain that there is 
a general desire by members of both parties to improve the working 
‘capacity of the House. As Mr. Gladstone well said at the Mansion 
House, this is not a party question, and there ought to be no party 
‘debate over it. Both parties are equally jealous of the honour of the 
House of which they are alike members, and any reforms that will 
increase its usefulness, and so add to its dignity and power, without 
trenching upon the rights of minorities or the privileges of indepen- 
dent members, are sure to be favourably received, and would be passed 
without much delay. To waste a session in the discussion of reforms 
of the procedure of the House in a spirit of bitter partisanship would 
be the worst scandal of all, and bring more contempt and ridicule 
on Parliament than has ever yet been done by obstruction. 

We have a strong belief that the chief reform wanted is to 
extend the term of suspension from one sitting to a week or a month 
for the first offence, and the whole session for the second. For further 
economising the time of the House reforms might advantageously be 
made by — 

1. Lessening the amount of its work by giving more to local 
bodies. 

2. Appointing large Committees to do some of the work now 
lone by the Committee of the whole House. 

3. Regulating the mode of giving notice of and putting ques- 
tions to Ministers. 

4- Commencing at the beginning of a session with the work as 
left at the prorogation of Parliament the preceding session. 
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5. Partially limiting the power of adjournment, as suggested by 
the Committee on Public Business in 1878. 

These suggestions may not be ambitious, but they have the merit 
of being moderate, and consequently we believe they would be 
accepted, whereas any radical attempt to regulate the forms of the 
House, as though business were always ‘ urgent,’ would be sure to be- 
defeated. 
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